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KENNINGTOX- -LANE, LONDON, — ty 
FIC DEPARTMENT under the Direction of J. 
er F.C8. F.G.S., one of the Principals. 
Instrugtions are given in all those branches of Chemistry which 
to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ArtiricraL 
pede Mineral analysis taught i - - its branches. Analyses 
yearned 38 usual, on moderate term: 


ONDON INSTITUTION, Finspury- ornous, 
October, 1850.— —SWINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
eanetion itn oe British Museum.—A COURSE of TWELV E 
LECTURES, the NATURAL HISTORY of the SECON- 
ARY and PERTTARY PERIODS, will be given at this Insti- 
se WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Esq. M.D. F.RS. F.G.8, 
Ermine Phy siol aa vem Anatomy in ‘the Univer- 
niyo to com! me — ons eyptes 7d Rit. ‘eat 

isth. at Seven o’clock precisely, and to be continue 
a Svante Mondays at the same hour. This Course will be 
to all Graduates of the University of Edinburgh, and all 
of Physicians, London. Gentlemen 
desirous of attending it, are 


Cis and AGRICULTURAL 





to lea 2 A at the Institution, in order that they 
be counte: ed. ies not of t , and not other- 
5 entitled to eitend the y° Courses of Lectures at the 


mitted to this Course only by Tickets to be 
at the Institution, on the a of 
WILLIAM TITE, Honorary 


ERMAN. —Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Pro- 

fessor of German Literature at Seteey oY College, has RE- 

pang more spacious apartments, 5.5 tyde Park- 

jens, where ne will open a NEW URSE OF GERMAN on 

fd of of October ; for particulars see the Prabodas there. Attend- 

in the Country perenes » regularly twice a week, south and 

Seat of the Metropolis. A ten years’ residence in France enables 
Dr. Fi Pick to teac to teach t through the hl of French if preferred. 


DRIVATE TUTOR.—A Married Graduate, in 
Honours (Sen. Opt. 1848), and Younes of his College, 
RECEIVES + his family THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 
for the Universities or Military Seantealieas. lives, 
4 , Finchley, M Middlesex. 


PARISIAN LADY, who is accustomed to 

tuition, wishes to fill up some spare time by giving LESSONS 
inthe FRENCH LANGUAGE to a few Pupils.—For terms and 
further particulars, address Madame Clément, 10, Great Castle- 
om Regent-circus ; or personally between the hours of twelve 
and three. 


\ Iss WILMSHURST begs to inform her 

friends that she intends, at Christmas, to REMOVE her 
Establishment to BRIGHTO She has taken a large and com- 
modious house in SUSSEX- TSQUARE, KEMP TOWN, where her 
Pupils will continue to pursue their studies nie her own imme- 
diate superintendence, assisted by the best rs. Cards of 
terms may be obtained by applying to Miss Wi MsHURST, at her 
pas residence, Bridport; Joun Anprews, Esq. 4, Grand 
5 ok and the Rev. Rosert WINTER, Director of the 
* n 


Bridport, October, 1850. 


CHOLASTIC UNION AND REFORM. — 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Patron—THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 

This College, instituted June, 1846, for the attestation < 
Teachers, the elevation of the Profession, the provision of Funds 
for aged ani embers, their Widows and Orphans, has 

er by its Charter to grant Diplomas in all subjects of liberal 
ucation. Schoolmasters, Governesses, and — need only 
know such a College exists to be at once convinced of its educa- 
tional value. Principals established prior to the date of the 
r are admitted by Election—others by Examination. For 
further information apply to the Secretary, Joun Parxer, Esq. 
%, Bloomsbury-square, London. 


purney COLLEGE, near London, 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


oan object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Coll Discipline for Resident Students, oye Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
Professions, and 2s apagga for the Universities. 
he charges are as follow: 
For General Education at Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, eft. and Gorman Languages, His- 


hy, 
Gabe eeey. ke, Boar Laundry Expenses, 80 























in addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

















f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Frankland. 
fineralogy and Geology” Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
TT acieasiains ouny r. Frankland. 
In the Surveying, Field Engi- 
Civil neering and Nauti 
C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Engineering “and 
Architecture 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
. Machine: inns, 
ilitary Science seeeeeee Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
zB i yal Artillery. 
pest hsateensnes 5 =— = 
puiiecy in BD ntec coner, Esq. 
ent 4 © rer and 
heer Me Co 
Inthe ree Special Course”  einctoa Cowie, M.A. 
University { Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W.G. Watson, 
Department ™ M.A. Bi a my 
L Classics, ditto 


Esq. B.A. 
tent Patore 


en, fees for the otiionad courses in these three departments 
ai it the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
treed 100 guineas per ata 
Chat uses sp be had at Mr. Dalton’ 8, 28, Cock: ur-street, 
hey ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 


. HLM. 
Assis 


IGNOR PERUGINI begs to inform his 
K Friends and Pupils that he has just returned to London for 
the Season, and is to be found at his former residence, 7, EBURY- 
STREET, EATON-SQUARE 


RIGHTON COL E G E. 
Principal—Rev. ARTRUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A., 
as ity College, Cambridge 
Vice-Principal—Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, C: ambridge. 
Classical Lecturer— Gro. Lona, Esq. M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
Jollege, Cambridge. 

Pupils will be admitted henceforward to the Mathematical De- 
partment, with liberty to attend the Latin, French, and German 
Classes, or any of them, the charges being the same as for other 
Pupils, viz., 25. in the Upper Department, and 20/. in the Lower. 
Lectures will also be provided in all branches of Mathematical 
study for occasional Students not members of the College. 

For further information apply to the Principal or Secretary. 

Lectures open to counsional Students will be delivered during the 
ensuing Quarter every morning from 9 to 10, alternately on Mecha- 
nics “y the Vice-Principal, and on Plane Analytical Geometry by 

e Rev. Joseph Newton, M.A., Mathematical Assistant Master. 

Lectures on Roman History, 0} en to occasional Students, will be 
—- during the ensuing Quarter once a week, at 8 p.M., by 

Geo. Long, Esq. M.A. Classical Lecturer. 


y ’ 
ANITARY EDUCATION at TORQUAY¢e 

\O DEVON.—Lieut. J. A. WALKER (H.P.), formerly of th 
Royal Military College, and Member of the College of Preceptors» 
assisted by highly qualified Visiting Tutors, and with the advan- 
tage of many years successfull qoveted iS Sanitary Education, 
superintends the studies of TWELVE RESIDENT PUPILS, 
whose general health, or nervous temperaments, may require more 
than ordinary care. A Prospectus, stating terms and all particu- 
lars, will be immediately forwarded on application. 

yA House. Torquay, Oct. 12, 

= alker is a het cod has exchanged the profession 
of arms for the peaceful occupation of a schoolmaster. His Semi- 
nary at Torquay is, for young boys, one of the very best places of 
instruction with which we are acquainted.” 

Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, 


“ One of the weineigal features of this Scholastic Institution is 
the particular care which is manifested for the health of the 
pupils. The master appears to be well acquainted with the in- 
fluence of health upon the progress of the mind, and mee sanitary 
regulations are industriously employed in the se e are 
pleased to observe that reports are periodically made of the health 
of the pupils, which evince much care and skill. We wish that 

the heads of our schools would generally follow the good example 
set them by Lieut. Walker.”—Medical Times. 








GRAND ARTISTIC EXHIBITION, illus- 

patios and describing the SCENES of the CREATION and 

SACRED ISTORY, in a Series of 250 Dioramas. Representa- 

tions accompanied and assisted by the recitation of a Poem in 

rapid progress. The Introductory Essay of the Poem has just been 

oa lished. The erective work will be ready very shortly. A few 

Shares in the Exhibition are yet to be disposed of.—Applications 

for Prospectuses, copies of the Essay or Poem, must be addressed 

stamp inclosed, to the Secretaries, Messrs. Joun Hamppen & Co. 
443, West Strand, London. 





JREMIUM TO SCULPTORS.—The Council 
of the ART-UNION of LONDON invite Sculptors who intend 

to submit Models in competition for the Premiums of 100/. and 5vl, 
each, for a Statuette 20 inches high, to inform them of their inten- 
tion, under a motto or device, on or before oe , the 26th inet. . 





E 





| one class, school, or age, will consist chiefl 


GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851, 


E ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have 
fr tot comands ae, SPACE for EXHIBITION 
eturne y e Local Committees the 3ist 
OCTORER: The Westminster Local Committee, aOR LE, 
upon the Inhabitants of their District to send in their Applications 
by Monday, the 27th of October, otherwise they may not be able to 
— the space ag A require. * 
he necessary forms may obtained of th 4 
G. H. Drew, No. 28, Parliament-street. me Senta ee 


Tes EXHIBITION of 1851._A PRACTICAL 
ENGINEER, who has invented an IMPROVEMENT ina 
ost important branch of STEAM M ACHINERY, is desirous of 
DISPUSING OF A SHARE, to enable him to Patent it, and 
construct it on a large scale for the Great Exhibition. No specu- 
lative principle is involved in the invention, which consists of a 
novel combination of approved details ; but the field for its appli- 
cation is so extensive, ans its advantages so great, that a very 
large + gg Sa oa e sevunees, Sze 5001, to. 6001. would be 
require very information will ven to principals by Mr. 
W. Keup Warrenzap, CE. 69, Cornh hill, . ” id 








TANTED, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cadogani-place, a SCHOOL where Day Scholars are taken, 
FOR A BOY of7 years old.—Prospectuses and terms to be ad- 
post paid, to M., 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


Tro NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gen- 
tlem: © has Edited a first-class London Journal, will 
| SU PPLY. any PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER with a WEEKLY 
| LETTER o WS and a COUPLE of LEADERS, the latter 
written FR to the py 9 ofthe Paper. Terms, 25s. per wee! 
dress, Editor, care of Messrs. Hore & Co. Publishers, 16, 
Great Marlborough-street, London. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL._MONTHLY CON- 

CERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC. 
af Series of EIGHT CONCERTS will be given at ST. MARTIN'S 

ALL, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, in the 

- urse of the Eight Months included by November 1850, 

June 1851: each Concert on the Eveni 

in each month. The first Concert will be held on Wednesday, 

Nov. 20, The Programmes, though not restricted to music of any 

of Musical Works 


requiring for their execution the union of a Chorus and Orchestra. 
Two (possibly, three) Evenings of the Series will be devoted each 
to the performance of one Oratorio, the remainder to gage 
Selections, of which, however, some one Work, or con- 
nected Extract, will invariably form part. Of Entire "Works, the 
following will be peformed in the course of the season : 




















Beethoven's Mass in C. Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
————— Choral Fantasia. ———— Lauda Bion. 
Haydn’s Seven Last Words. Psalm. 
Handel’ 's Messiah. ll4th Psalm. 
—— Utrecht Jubilate. ———_—— First Walpurgis 
Acis and Galatea. Night. 
Selections, congisting mostly of ts, or of 
es, will be made from— 
Sebastian Bach’s 's Mass in B Mozart's {eomenee 
minor. 
———— Motets. Mendelssohn's Patmentees 
Wer the first time in this| Psalms for an 8-part Chorus. 
cou (For the first time in this 
Carissimi' 8 Sephtha. country.) 
Handel’s Alexander Balus. - 
Yoronation and Night's Dream. 





to enable the Council to make the necessa 
the Royal Comte Se the International Exhibition for 


the reception of the 
GEORGE GODWIN, )\ Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, J Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, October 17, 1850. 


THE CAXTON MEMORIAL, 


ENTLEMEN are respectfully requested to 
withhold their Subscriptions to any Engravings of 

CAXTON EXAMINING THE FIRST PROOF SHEET FROM 

ae <_ PRESS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


until they have seen the celebrated Picture (now ON VIEW at 

Messrs. Hering & Reminoron’s, Publishers, 137, Regent-street,) 
Painted by Mr. E. H. WEHN ERT. 

The Engraving is now in the hands of Mr. Bacon, and will be in 
the highest style of . - re the size of * Bolton Abbey,’ viz, 
28 inches by 22 caches Bip hig 

Prospect an 








of the Press forwarded on application. 





r 
THE COLLECTION of OBJECTS of NATU- 
KAL HISTORY formed 4 the late Mr. WELTRICH, the 
eminent Naturalist, TO BE DISPOSED OP, at CULMBACH, 
in UPPER FRANCONIA, BAVARIA.—The Zoological division 
of the Collection consists of stuffed Mammalia, Birds, with collec- 
tion of Eggs of tiles, Fishes, Corals, Mollusca (among which 
is a fine series of Shells collected by J. H. Forster, who accom- 
panied Capt. Cook on his voyage round the World,) and a collec- 
Eon of Butterflies. 
The BOTAN Ica COLLECTION is composed— 
L “2 vat a of Phznogamous and another of Crypto- 
s Plants, pasted partly on tables, partly on paper. 
20f #) Collection of Seeds under glass, arranged after Oken’s 
system, and another according to their cosnomienl uses. 
3, Of a onte of reed as,  Sgeeaee with various Fruits and Vege- 
onstre 
The MINERALOGICAL COLLECTION includes— 
1. An Capeeegnestical one, disposed after Blum’s Lehrbuch der 


Orykl 

2A Genlogeal C Collection, arranged after Cotta’s Einleitung 
zum Studium der Geognosie. 1840. ‘ 

3. A very extensive Collection of Secondary Fossils (Petrifac- 
tio 


ons 

This unrivalled sacemblags of Objects, well calculated to form 
the basis of a public or private Museum of Natural History, and 
over the collection of which the late Mr. Weltrich spent upwards 
of forty years, is now open for inspection to such parties as may be 
desirous of negotiating for the pon of it. 

Particulars may be obtained 3 y applying 4 ee pow paid, to 
the Executors of the late Mr. Weltrich, at Culm 





= College lormation can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 


N.B.—This advertisement will not be noun 





Chandos Anthems. Convent Motets. 








———- Chamber Duets. Purcell’ 8 Fonts a oe Arthur. 
L’Allegro. ‘o and Encas. 
ele. Weber's Oberon. 





——— Sem 
Mozart’s Motets. 
Of New Works, will be produced— 
A Cantata by Mr. William Sterndale Bennett. 
Four Compositions by E. Charles Gounod, a Paris.) 
A Motet by the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
A Composition by Mr. George A. Macfarren. 
The Chorus will consist of the Members of ‘Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper School, numbering upwards of 400 voices. 
The Orchestra, qupes of eminent Professors, will be nu- 
— “es complete. 
uses and further information may be had at St. Martin's 
Hall oe ot at the principal Music-sellers. 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPaRTAy & WESTLEY'S improved 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS and DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders in London, in- 


cluding Natural History, Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrono- 
mical, Views in the Ho y Land, Scriptural the Chromatrope, &e. 
o.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp in a Box, 28, No. 2, 


Ditto, of larger size, 41. 14s. 6d. A pair of Dissolving- View Lanterns, 
No. 2, with Apparatus, hi. lis. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lante 
is very superior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders) 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 2s., or 28. 6d, by post; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
upon application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 
WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London 


FOR SALE, CHEAP, 
YZANTINZE HISTORLZ SCRIPTORES, 
Gr. et Lat., editio nova, consilio B. G. Niebuhrii instituta, 
opera ejusdem Niebuhrii, Bekkeri, Schopeni, _—- aliorum- 
que parata. 46 vols. 8vo. sewed. Bonne, 1525-49, 
Published at 25/. ; price only 102. 108. 
G. Wittis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 








me 
N EYER'S 8 BRITISH BIRDS | their EGGS, 
322 beautiful coloured Plates, with Descriptions, 7 vols. 
Syo. in 108 Parts. Just published at 18% 188. 1641-50. 
G. Wriuis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
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ECORATIVE PAINTING— 


___ [Ocr, 39 
a 


NOTICE! 


Mr. FREDERICK SANG, rrom tHe Rovat ACADEMY OF 


Mounicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, an d all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in Foy adel Public Build- 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in partieular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 


Embellishment of Private and Public Buildings, in any part of | 


the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in any | 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDIAVAL, or MODERN STYLES.— 
Apply to F. Sano, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 
4 EXCURSIONS to CAMBRIDGE and BACK.—On each 
Sunday during October a special Train will leave Bishopsgate 
Station at 8 15 a.m. and return at 6 p.m. Fares to Seana and 
k, first class, 88. ; — halaas, 68. ; third class, 4s. 
er, ©. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
_ Bishopsgate Station, October 1, 1850. 


EECHEY’S PRISMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 
and DIOPTRIC DISSOLVING LANTERN. 


Patented and Meneieceest by A. ABRAHAM & Co., Opticians, 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

This instrument, a description of which was given by Mr. 
Robert Hunt in the Art-Journal of May last, has now been brought 
to the test perfection, and is capable of throwing one, two, or 
three dises, of 20 feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, flat, and 
defined to the extreme edge. 

To Lecturers and Public Institutions it must prove the most 
powerful means of illustration yet discovered. 

Its capabilities for producing Dissolving Views, Dioramic 
effects, long Geological Sections, or other views, 35 or 40 feet in 
length, or any of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
separate pictures, producible at once and entirely under the control 
of the Lecturer, cannot be equalled. 

To be had only of the Patentees.—Prices: Trinoptric Lantern, 
with Lenses, 3; inches in diameter, with Gas-bag and Apparatus 
ei eg 171. 103.; Lenses, 34, 162. ee vantern, mses, 
34,1 Lenses, 3}, 14. The Prismatic Dissolving Lantern, with 
Solar Lamp, Lenses, 3; inch diameter, 10/. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 
A. Apranam & Co. respectfully claim the attention of Micro- 
Sscopists requiring a good and effeetive working instrument at a 
moderate price to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
strong tripod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
observer to incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half-inch Achromatic 
Object Glasses, each in a brass box, two = pieces and Apparatus, 
acked in a mahogany cabinet case, = en Guineas; with Rack 
otion, or Quekett’s improved lever stage, Twelve Guineas. The 
Student’s Microscope, mounted on a Tripod Stand, with Pillarand 
Joint, Kack and Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half 
Inch Achromatic Object Glasses, in mahogany cabinet case, Seven 
Guineas. 
The new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A. & Co, 
as a substitute for the mirror — ne lined or test objects, 
the advantag _ Cc with a 
more intense illuminati d by the usual concave 
na Adapted to any instrament. Price, mounted compiete, 














htai 





Achromatic Object Glasses, and every Grostiption of Microscopic 
_— us, at extremely moderate prices. 
A pein description of Lantern or Micressepe sent by post on 
application. 
_ 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


L EONARD & CUNNI NGHAM, ADOTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*y* Consignments of 8, Paintings, Ei gravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited fordales at SeAuction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


Sale by Auction. 
Extensive and Valuable Collection of Choice ENGRAVINGS, 
Srom Paintings by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

QOUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to announce 
that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22. 
Fleet-street, early in November, a large assortment of Artists’ and 
other choice proofs, of the exquisite productions of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., in pureand nae states, none of which have ever 
been sold under the full publication price.— Purchasers in this sale 
Iwill have an opportunity never before offered, of possessing the 
most splendid specimens of this admired master at comparatively 

ittle cost, the whole collection being for absolute and unreserv 











Bale. 
_ *x* Catalogues forwarded to Gentlemen sending their address, 


HARACTER from HANDWRITING.— 

/ Mr. WARREN, of No. 9, Great College-street, Westminster, 
continues, with immense success, to delineate the Character of In- 
dividuals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing 

is Art, are invited to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, 
toge ther with 13 postage-stamps, to the above address. 


7.0 PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS.—A 
Gentleman will back H. T. HARRISON, the Model, for 
symmetry, fine developement of muscle, and general figure, for 501. 
or 1001, a-side, against any other man living, of 5 ft. 7 in. height, 
barring neither Country nor Colour. Harrison can be seen at 
Green’s Gymnasium, 6, Leicester-square; or at his residence, 35, 
Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
Harrison wishes to state that he teaches Gymnastics and Boxing 
at Green’s, where he attends every Evening. 


(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ApvertiseMeENtTs intended for insertion in the forthcoming 
Number are requested to be semt to the Publishers by the 22nd, 
and Bi.s by the 24th inst. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall- court. 














Just issued, post free for one stamp, 
SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL and other SCIENTIFIC FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Wrtcrams & Nonreate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
CATALOGUE OF 
SCOTT'S WORKS AND LIFE. 
The Proprietors of these Writings beg to direct attention to a 
OMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


4 ome published, containing the fullest information re- 
he various Editions of 


oo wALeen SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
of Covien may be had on application to any Bookseller in Town or 





®y ” "Phe Trade can havea supply for Gtrination on applica- 
tion to their Corres; ondents i in London or Edinbu: 
R. Cadell, E ; Houlston & Stoneman, Reston, 


THE NEW NOVEL, LETTICE ARNOLp, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘ THE WILMINGTONS; &e, 
| IS NOW READY, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, just published, in J vol. elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Authoress, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORIC SCENES. BY ACNES STRICKLAND, 


AUTHOR of ‘LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND.’ 


LIGHT and DARKNESS; or, 
MYSTERIES of LIFE. By Mrs. CROWE, 
Author of ‘The Night Side of Nature,’ ‘ Lilly 
Dawson,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
** Vigorous, straightforward, and unaffected, like all Mrs. 

Crowe's writings.’’— Daily News. 

a dingly clever vol » written with great talent.” 
Messenger. 


NATHALIE ; a Tale. By J 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘Madelbe ow, 
in France,’ &c. 3 vols. [Jt ready, 


SINGLETON FONTENOY, Ry 
By JAMES HANNAY, Esq,, late of Hex, 
jesty’s Navy. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 





The New Series of Royal Female Biographies, 





In the press, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 


ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


r . 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ 
**The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic rolls I opened.”—Bgaumonrt. 
This Series will be comprised in Six Volumes post 8vo. uniform in size with ‘ The Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
embellished with Portraits and engraved Title-pages. 


VOL. IL. will be published in OC TOBE R, containing the Lives of MarcarEet Tupor, Queen of James I'V.; Magp- 
LENE OF FRANCE, first Queen of James V ; Mary or Lorratng, second Queen of James V., and Mother of Queen Mary, 


Price 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 
Volume II. will be published early in 1851. 


Wiuiam Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. in cloth boards, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN, 


INTENDED AS A GUIDE TO AMATEURS IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING A PLACE, FROM A 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO THIRTY ACRES IN EXTENT. 


By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


Alse by the same Author, 
THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. Tenth Edition. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1851, will & 


Published on the First of November. With Ilustrations by JOHN LEECH and RICHARD DOYIE 
Price 2s. 6d. in roan tuck. 


Puncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street; and at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


Price 2s. in cloth. 








Now ready, TH1zp Eprrioy, illustrated with several Wood Engravings, 
Foolseap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


JOHN HOWARD AND THE PRISON-WORLD 
OF EUROPE. 


FROM ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


By the same Author, foolseap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


THE LONDON PRISONS ; with an Account of the mor 


distinguished ae who have been confined in them. "To which is added, A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHIEF PRO 
VINCLAL PRISONS. 





London; Jackson & WaALForD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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LEBAHN’S WORKS ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Third Edition, price 8s.; with KEY, 


10s. 6d. 


GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; 


CONTAINING, 


4 GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES to every Rule—II. UNDINE: a Tale. 
1 Ill A VOCABULARY of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English_— 


Notes. — 


By Fovgué. With 


1V. (Bound separate.) A KEY to the Exercises, and Examples on the Expletives used in German. 


tei an Grammar that has yet been published.” 
«his isthe best Germ . Jorne Post. 
Bxercis yery good, well graduated, and well designed 
‘Pinte od he *4, 3500 Lf] synonymous in German 
advan us re.”— Spectator. 
ofa a ery adr the study of German, of ail the Ger- 
yan Grammars which we have examined—and they are not a few 
ee should unhesitatingly say, Falck-Lebahn’s is the book for 
Times. 


. edly of opinion that Me. Lebahn's Grammar 
ve iy Y fair of the | We can 





asierially _ 
h this work . — tireulation.” 
assientiously wis rch of England Quarterly Review. 
“There liarit, L this Grammar which strongly recom- 
ends it. 1 Oe behe y e the learning of German 
easy to English. students, who will very soon feel under 
Si that 2 oe ae Jearn a great deal of German with 


. h oy ahiain a practical use of the language with 
ry shee expenditare of time and labour, this work will be a 
welcome help. *—[Unstrated News. 


“This is at once the most simple, the most perspicuous, the 
| most comprehensive, and the most ——- elementary work on 
| the German language that has yet fallen under our notice 

Naval and Military Gazette, 

“ An admirably encouraging book for the student.” 

Military and Naval Magazine, 

“Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily followed, 
every thing like intricacy being carefully avoided.” 

Morning Chronicle, 

“ The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
practical. It strips the German language at once of many difficul- 
ties which deter English students, but which exist chietly in the 
clumsiness of the fone by which it is taught, and not in the 
language itself.”—Atle 

* We can cnsiedioady recommend it. 

rterly ‘Rducational Magazine. 

“ We cordially recommend this volume as offering facilities to 
the student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best intro- 
duction to the . language and literature of Germany we are 
copes « with.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

&. &e. &e. &. 





Price 6s. 


PRACTICE 


IN GERMAN, 


ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION ; 


CONTAINING, 
THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF UNDINE, 
With a Literal Interlinear Translation, and Copious Notes. 


“Whoever fails to learn the oa dell language with this help, 
as and The Sun, 


“A work of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
“It will be found invaluable—indeed, absolutely necessary—to 
— of German who = with little labour and great cer- 
ty to attain a knowl his magnificent language. The 
wnat the book is orig Pits execution is admirable.” 
rpe’s Magazine, 
“The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extraordinary 
tuct and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”— The Era, 
“We heartily recommend the * Practice in ae 
righton Guardian, 


“It isadmirably adapted to aid the omni Te Weeki y News. 





- wah errmening oe we recommend this book to persons studying 
German.”—Bell’s L 
- Tt <a fail to a most serviceable to every person desirous of 
ing German accurately.”— Weekly Messenger. 
“ It is compiled with scrupulous care and exemplary eiigee. “ 
run, 


“ It makes the study an intellectual amusement.” 
Morning Advertiser. 
“ Mr. Lebahn’s manuals for German students are highly ser- 
viceable. We consider him to have done about as much as was 
humanly feasible.”— The Gk 


* They will be found invaluable to the student.”—The Mirror. 
&e. &e. &e. &c. &e. &e. 





Price 6s. 6d. 


THE 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 


GERMAN; 


CONTAINING, 


I. DER MUTHWILLIGE (‘Tue Waa’): a Comedy, in Five Acts. 
Il. DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in Three Acts. 


By KorzEesve. 
By ScHILLer. 


With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK-LEBAHN. 


ee ading-books that 
of the most amusing e' ementai reading-books that ever 
vused under our hands.” m John “a ” 
“Thestudent could have no oan superior to 7 Lebahn.” 
‘ iterary Gazette. 
Mr. F. Lebahn is now, by universal acknowcdgment the first 
witer of works on the German language; and to say that the 
present volume is as valuable of its fede = ‘those which preceded 
it, is to bestow on it praise as : © ss can be bestowed on a book 
tele to its class.”—Sunday Tim 
it wi wa aay of eminent value to ‘the student oi German. It is 
a ent and a credit to its author.”— London Review. 

e -Instructor’ and its companion volumes 
eile the highest praise that can be bestowed on Writers of 
this class. They are plain, practical, complete,and well arranged.” 

Eclectic Review. 


“ Mr. Lebahn’s explanatory notes continue to be as judicious 
and useful as ever.”—Christian nes. 
“ Mr. Lebahn’s elementary works for the study of German are un- 
rivalled for their copiousness and ability. ”"—Standard of Freedom, 
* We earnestly commend Mr, Lebahn’s labours. 
United Service Gazette, 

“ We have had many elementary works upon German placed in 
our hands, but we venture to say that in none of them is its acqui- 
sition rendered so facile, or the difficulties and obscurities that 
present themselves upon the tl old so simply and intelligibly 
chased away.”—Morning Hera 

“ We very cordially commend Mr. Lebahn’s works to all whom 
they concern, only taking leave to remark, that if the pupil will be 
only half as painstaking as his master, talent apart, he will make 
| a very accomplished German scholar.”—Christian Witness. 

&e, &e, &e. &e. &, &&. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


PETER 


SCHLEMIHL; 


Or, THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 
By CHAMISSO. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK-LEBAHN. 


SotD BY ALL BooKsELLERs. 





ion LEBAHN receives CLASSES and PRIVATE PUPILS at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street ; 
— City ; 1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington; and ‘attends Students at their own 





wr end, free hon pos 


peLrsu & Co. s QUARTERLY LISTS, 
Nos. VIL. and VIIT. 


A LIST of new FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works, 
recently published on the Continent, and imported by 
: Ducav & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. <a 


DETonic FLUTE. By Royal Letters Patent. 


—The Patentee of this Instrument begs to inform Amateurs 
of the Flute that they may hear this Instrument played by 
Mr. Ricuaxpson, First Flute at the Grand National Concerts at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The Times, speaking of his performance on the opening night, 
says, “ Mr. Richardson on this occasion excelled himself; he was 
encored unanimously.” 

This Flute retains the old system of fingering. 

Description, Testimonials of Professors, &c. forwarded free on 
application. 

anufactory, 135, Fleet- street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 
PIANOF ORTES for HIRE, at CHAPPELL’S, 

50, NEW BOND-STREET.—Every variety of Grand. Cot- 
tage, and Square Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood. Cobtard, 
Oetzmann, &c.; and of Harps, by Erard, for Sale or Hire. Any 
one hiring a Piano for not less than one year can (if desired) choose 
a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the best 
makers.—50, New Bond-street. 


GECOND- -HAND PIANOFORTES for SALE. 


7 —A large Stock of Pianofortes, of every description, by the 
best makers, that have been used for one or two seasons, and are 
but aged deteriorated, may be purchased at CHAP PRLLS, at 
fre tly reduced prices, and exchanged within six months if not 
ked.—Chappell’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY IN 1851. 


Just published, 
(THE MEETING OF THE NATIONS,” 
a Song for the Great Exhibition in 1851. Poetry by 
Charlotte Young ; Music by Wm. Thorold Wood. With tinted 
Lithograph of the Building. Price 2s. 
Shepherd & Jones, 98, Newgate- savest; and to be had, by order, 
ofall Music-sellers in the Kingdom 


(COMPLETE OPERAS, with the TEXT 
/ TWO LANGUAGES, in BOOSEY’S celebrated Series, 
THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA 16s. 0d. bds, (Just out.) 

NORMA 10a, 6d. do. 

SONNAMBULA 128, 6d. do. 

FIGARO . 

DON JUAN 

DER FREISCHUTZ 

IL BARBIERE .. 

FIDELIO. (In the Press.) 

In this Edition each Opera contains the whole of the composer's 
manuscript, with an English Version, Memoir, Notes, and Stage 
Directions in addition. 
> Boosey & Co. Holles- ratreet, 


JUVENILE HISTORICA L LIBR. ARY. 


TILES" Ss (Rex . Dr.) FIRST LESSONS in 
ENGLISI HISTORY ; in Question and Answer, for 
ll Children. 18mo. sewed, 
*y* New edition, with Pac mly at the head of each chapter, and a 
Chronological Table of the Kings of England 
fenden Charles H. Law (late ene "School Library, 131, 
Fleet-str Of whom may be had, 
Giles’s (Dr ) First Lessons in French History, 18mo. 9d. 
in Scottish History, 18mo. 9d. 
in Roman History, 18mo. 9d. 
Questions on the Old and New Testament, 18mo. 9d. 9d. 


em COOK’S JOURNAL.—Now publishing 


w » on Numbers, price 14d, and Monthly, in Parts, 7d, 


—_ “RE- ISSUE of the COMPLETE WORKS 
of ELIZA COOK will be commenced in the First Number of the 
Fourth Volume, to be published November 2nd, and continued 
Weekly until completed. Subscribers will thus obtain at a triflin; 
cost the whole of the Poems written before the commencement i) 
the Journal. 

Illustrated Prospectuses for —~ ey. forwarded to all parts 
om ape a to the Publisher, J. 0. Clarke, 3, RKaquet-court, 
¥ reet. 





in 


168, 0d. do. 








Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. price 6s, 6d. 
H °*= NFLUENC E: 
A Tale by Mothers and Donghters. 
GRACE AGUILAR. 

“ The tale before us is an admirable one. It is within the reach 
of all, and indeed ought to be in the hands of. all who are interested 
in the proper training of the youthful mind.”— Palladium 

* This clever and interesting tale.”—Christian Lady's Magazine. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


In the press, in 1 vol. uniform with ‘ Home Influence,’ illustrated 
with a Portrait of the Author, 
T HE MOTHERS RECOMPENSE: 
A Sequel to* Home Influence.’ 
By GRACE AGULLAR, 
Author of * Woman's Friendship,’ * The Vale of Cedars,’ &c. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—CHEAP AND INSTRUC- 
TIVE PAMPHLET FOR CANDIDATES, 
Just published, price One Shilling, Part First ofa 
QuG iGESTIVE MANUAL on the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of EDUCATION ; s gunsiating of a Prelimi- 
nary Lecture on that Subject. By 8. C. FREEMAN, Examiner. 
With Copies verbatim of Candidates’ own Answers to some of the 
Questions set for Examination in that department of the Tests 
with other Papers indicative of the Principles of the maid 
Institution. 
London : C. H. Law, 131 131, Fleet; “street, and all Booksellers. 


Q ZREAT NATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1851. 

J —In order to enable the countless thousands who purpose 
visiting London during the ensuing year to enjoy all that is worth 
seeing during their visit to the metropolis, a work has been com- 
menced, and is now in course of publication, called LONDON AS 
IT 18 TO-DAY; Where to Go, and What to See. It will be com- 
pleted in 24 Weekly Numbers, price 14d., and will contain a full 
and authentic Description of the Palaces, Public Buildings, 
Reli ious Edifices, with full particulars of the Theatres, Museuma, 
and Free Galleries of Art, and will be illustrated with more than 


200 E . om Wo 
DETAVINGS ve Clarke & Co. 4, Rxeter-change, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RIESBACH’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
NEW EDITION. Feap.8vo. 638. 6d. 

PROFESSOR ERICHSEN on the STUDY of 
SURGERY. 8yvo. 1s. 

GREGORY'S EDITION of REICHENBACH 
on MAGNETISM. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

LIEBIG, KOPP and HOFMANN’S PROGRESS 
of CHEMISTRY for 1547 and 1848, 2 vols. Syo, 1. 128, 

Dr. R. G. LATHAM on the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. THIRD EDITION. 8vo. 15s. (Ready.) 

Dr. LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY. 
12mo, 12s. 6d. 

A SECOND PART of PROFESSOR POTTER’S 
OPTICS. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

SELECTED POETRY for the PRACTICE of 
ELOCUTION, at ory Use of the LADIES’ COLLEGE. Fcap. 


8vo. 28. 6d. (Rea 

SECOND EDITION of Dr. W. SMITH'S 
TACITUS. English Notes. 12mo. 5s. 

SECOND EDITION of ROBSON’S LATIN 
EXERCISES. 12mo. 63, 6d. 

NEWTH’S STATICS, DYNAMICS, and 
HYDROSTATICS. 12mo. 68. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of SCHOOL 
BOOKS, and of SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY WORKS, 
published by T., W. & M., may be had on application. 


a ondon : Pasir, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
and 27, .Avy-l ane, Paternoster-row. 





HE EDINBURGH 
No, CLXXXVIII. 


REVIEW, 
Contents. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Il. THE UNITED STATES. 

IIL BRITISH MUSEUM: 
BOOKS. 

MURE'S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANTIENT 
GREECE. 

. COLONEL CHESNEY’S EXPEDITION[TO THE 
EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 
VI. RECENT CLASSICAL ROMANCES. 
VII. EMIGRATION AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
VIIL DIFFICULTIES OF REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 
IX. HORACE AND TASSO. 
Just published, 


INDEX to EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Vols. LI. to LXXX. inclusive, being Nos. 186 and 187 of The 
Epinsurcu Review, price 6s. each. 

London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh : A. & c. Black. 7 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
EREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING and 


e DYING, carefully edited, with fine Portrait, price 33 6d.- 
Among the recent volumes are, Junius's Lette ith new evi- 
dence of Authorship, 2 vols.; Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, &c. ; 
Lamartine’s French Revolution of 1848 ; Schlegel’s Lectures ou 
Modern History. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES. THE NEW VOLUMES. 
AMARTINE'’S GENEVIEVE;; or, the His- 
4 tory ofa Servant Girl. Translated by AR. Scoble TEE 
BERBER; or, THE MOUNTAINESR of the ATL : a Tale 
of Morocco, by Dr. Mayo.—WiILLIS’s LIFE HER E AND 
THERE; or, Sketches of Society and Adventure. All double 
volumes, 1s. 6d. each. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


‘DARBER'S ISLE OF WIGHT. Illustrated 
by Forty-five fine Steel Plates, including a Portrait of Her 
Majesty, with a Map of the Island, and Dr. Mantell’s Geological 
Map, vo. anew and improved edition, completed to the present 
time, elegant in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent: garden. 


N NEW 


CATALOGUE OF PRINTED 
Iv. 








WORK BY SIR prom HEAD. 
1st November, post 8v 
‘THE DEFENCELESS STATE of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


~ DR. SMITH'S SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
On 28th October will be published, Svo. 21s, 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
: MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, for 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By WIL LIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street; Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 
U pper | Gow er-street. 





Just published, 2nd edition, TCH 


FAAND- -BOOK EC SKET CHIN YG from 


TURE. 
By THOMAS ROW BOTHAM, 
Professor of Drawing to the Royal Naval School. 
With 26 Illustrations by 1. ‘L. “ROWBOTHAM, Jun. ; engraved 
Wood by DALZIEL. 
London: Winsor & a 38, Rathbone-place. 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourm en. 


NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN. 
This day is published, beautifully illustrated by Harvey, price 
6d. elegantly bound and gilt 
THE DOCTOR S LITTLE DAU GHTER— 
The Story of a Child’s Life amidst the Woods and Hills, 
y ELIZA METEYARD. 
_Arthur Hall, Vv: irtue & Co. 25, . Paternoster- Tow. 


Sold by all 





Second Edition, now ready, with numerous Illustrations, p price 8. 
andsomely bound and gilt, 
NIINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS, an Historical 
Sketch of Ancient Assyria and — *with an Account of 
<ke Recent Researches in those Countri 
By W. 5. W. VAUX, M.A. of th . British Museum, 
Artbar Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 








MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


—— 


I. 


The Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH’S 
PILGRIMAGE to the LAND of MY FATHERS. 2 
vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 32s. bound. 


Il. 


HENEAGE JESSE'S LONDON and 


ITS CELEBRITIES. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, bound. 


Mil. 


PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 


RICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. bound. 


IV. 


STELLA and VANESSA. Translated 
by LADY DUFF GORDON. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. 
bound. 


Vv. 

MAC. SCHLESINGER’S WAR in 
HUNGARY. Edited with an INTRODUCTION and 
NOTES. By FRANCIS PULSKY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. bound, 

vi. 

The BARONESS CALABRELLA’S 

DOUBLE OATH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound. 
Vil. 


The Rev. W. BRADFORD'S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of CHARLES V. 8yo. With Portraits. 
18s. bound. 


VIII. 

The TWO BROTHERS; or, the 
FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THE FIRST SOCIETY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 

Ix. 

AUBREY DE VERE’s PICTURESQUE 
SKETCHES of GREECE and TURKEY. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. bound. 

X. 
The BERBER;; or, the MOUNTAINEER 


of the ATLAS. By Dr. MAYO, Author of ‘ Kaloolah.’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
XI. 


MISS FENIMORE COOPER’S RURAL 
agen the UNITED STATES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. bound. 


xi. 
TYNDALE’S ADVENTURES and 
ANECDOTES DURING the LATE HUNGARIAN 
CAMPAIGN. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


XIII. 
CREASY’S MEMOIRS of EMINENT 
ETONIANS. Imp. 8vo. 21s. bound. 
XIV. 


LAWSON’S HISTORY of BANKING 
in ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND. 8vo. 
Portraits, 16s. bound. 


XV. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S EL DORADO; 
or, ADVENTURES in the PATH of EMPIRE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. bound. 


XVI. 


SYDNEY YENDYS THE ROMAN. | 
A DRAMATIC POEM. Post 8vo. 5s. bound. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





MR. BENTLEY’s 
NEW WORKS IN THE PREy 
To be published in October, 


—__——_. 


The HISTORY of theSICILIAy 
VESPERS, 


By MICHELE AMARL 


Edited, with introduction and Notes, by t 
ELLESMERE. ‘2 vols. post sro. aoa sd 


» Che 25h, 
Il, 


THE LADDER OF GOLD. 


An Encuisn Story. 
By ROBERT BELL, Author of *Waysid 
Belgium, _ Holland,’ *The Perrine — ia, Prane 
ols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound, 
On Thursday, the typ 
III. 


LIFE, SCENERY, AND CUSTOMS Ix 
SIERRA LEONE AND THR 
GAMBIA. 


Written on the Spot from Personal Observation, 
By the Rev. THOMAS EYRE POOLE, DD, 


Formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and Colonial 
Chaplain of Sierra Leone. 2 vols. post 8vo. vont attion 


(On Monday, the xh 
IV. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES 
DURING THE 


LATE WAR in HUNGARY, 


By the BARONESS VON BECK. 


Comprising an Account of her Missions under the Orders of 
Kossutu to the Hungarian Army during the Contest. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits of Kossuth, &e. 2is, bound, 


[On Wednesday, the 2rd 
v. 
NEW EDITION (THE FOURTH) of 
ALEXANDER MACKAY’S 


WESTERN WORLD. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d, bound. 


Epinsurcu Review, October, 1850. 

“ We believe these two books of Sir C. Lyell’s and Mr. Mackay’s 
to be the most comprehensive as well as impartial, that have been 
published in England upon the United States. Mr. Mackay treats 
every subject in the spirit of a man intent upon conveying faithi ] 
and correct impressions to his readers.” 


Times. 

“The author produces in this work the experience of a long r- 
sidence in the U nite: 1 States, rendered peculiarly instructive byan 
uncommon insight into its poli tics and institutions.” 

| Published this day 
vi. 
NEW EDITION (THE SIXTH) of 


CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI'S 


MODERN COOK. 


8yo. 158. bound, 


*x* This Cookery Book is a practical guide to the Culinary Art 
in all its branches, comprising, in addition to English Cookery 
the most approved and recherché system of French, Italian, ant 
German Cookery. —— C well for the largest establishments 
as for the use of private families. 

’ (On Monday, the 2s. 


Vil. 
NEW EDITION (THE FOURTH) of 
THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 


THEODORE EDW. HOOK. 


y the Rev. DALTON BARHAM, 

Author of * The "hife of Thomas Ing alee. in the Ingoldsy 
21s. boun 

Legends. 2 vols. post Svo. “0 oa day, the Bh 


Vill. 


COMPLETION OF _ 
MR. PRESCOTT’S WORKS 


IN TEN VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND 
BOUND, PRICE 60s. 
+x Any of his Works can be obtained separately. 
L = REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. ! 
vols. 188, 
2, THE MESTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
3 vols. 1 
3. THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
vols. 1 


4. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol & 


Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-stree!. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1850. 


REVIEWS 


History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Army. By Capt. Arthur Broome, Bengal 
Artillery. Vol. I. Calcutta, Thacker & Co.; 
London, Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tas is a clever and readable book, with a 

most inappropriate title. - It is no more a his- 

tory of the Bengal army than a life of the Duke 
if Wellington is a history of the British infantry, 

_or than a history of London is a history of 

house building. Capt. Broome has written an 

degant and flowing narrative of the establish- 
ment of the English power in Bengal,—and by 
sme unaccountable fancy he has persuaded 
himself that a history of the entire public trans- 
actions of Lord Clive’s administration might be 
called a history of the local military service of 
the Bengal Presidency. This conceit, or mis- 
take, or misapprehension, or whatever it may 
be, is one of the oddest we remember to have 
met with; and it is very desirable both for 
authors and readers that there should be as few 
illustrations of it as possible,—at least on the 
formidable scale adopted by Capt. Broome :— 
for the volume before us extends to 700 pages, 
and carries down the narrative only to the 
ear 1767. A certain latitude of treatment 
is permissible in all subjects, —and there 
are cases where we can pardon a pretty 
wide divergence between the actual title and 
the specific contents of a treatise. Burton “an 
fessed to write about the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, and produced one of the most curious 
compilations of ana and learning to be found 
in any language. Berkeley treated of Tar 
Water, and did very little to advance either 
chemistry or medicine by his labours. White 
wrote a delightful book on natural history in 
professing merely to record a few ornithological 
observations collected at Selborne. All these 
are cases which admit of the fullest justification. 
But between them and Capt. Broome there is a 
broad and radical distinction. Burton, Berkeley, 
and White did a great deal more than they 
undertook to do,—Capt. Broome does a great 
deal less. There is no reasonable cause of 
complaint if you find an author able and willing 
toexpand a small topic easily and logically into 
alarge inquiry :—but the case is very different 
where a specific promise is followed by the 
superficial performance of an unspecific task. 

Many people with the leisure and aptitude of 

Capt. Broome might manage to epitomize the 

ponderous and now almost forgotten folios of 

Orme, Bruce, Stuart, Hamilton, Holwell, Auber, 

aud the “First Report” as fluently as he has 

done; but not so many are competent to write 
ahistory of the Bengal Army as such a history 
should be written if it is to possess any real 
value. We are disposed to insist the more on 
this point, because the offence now committed 
by Capt. Broome is becoming prevalent. Let 

Itreceive a little encouragement, and we may 

expect to see before long a school history of the 

before the Conquest gravely announced 

% a treatise on the Saxon laws and antiquities 

of Northern Europe,—or the journal of one of 

the cheap excursionists to the Rhine advertised 

% an Inquiry into the ancient topography of 

Tiver, 
co Broome does not seem to have com- 
manded any peculiar facilities for the execution 
of his task. He refers to no original sources of 
information; and beyond preserving a few in- 
scriptions at Calcutta, his volume does not seem 
toadd a single fact or even a single reflection 
ey has been already several times repeated. 
eadmit that the task of compilation is well 
Performed. The style is easy and pure—free 


from great faults and equally free from great 
beauties. We have not met with a single elo- 

uent half page or a single vivid description in 
the whole of this corpulent volume. 

When we first began the task of perusal we 
were puzzled and astonished to find frequent 
allusion to something which was spelt “ Sipahis.” 
We are not ashamed to confess that it required 
a diligent examination of the context to convince 
us that according to the orthography of Capt. 
Broome “ Sipahis”’ is the equivalent of ‘Sepoys.” 
We have seen a good deal of the capricious 
conceit which leads almost every new writer on 
an Oriental subject to introduce a new trick 
into the spelling of Oriental names; but we 
must say, that the transfusion of the well- 
established English word “Sepoy” into “ Sipahi”’ 
is an innovation which has more than the auda- 
city of a discovery. What conceivable purpose 
can it serve to carry on so preposterous a war- 
fare against the commonest rules of consistency 
and language? The object of all speaking and 
writing is to fix in the mind the identity of 
certain objects and ideas under all circum- 
stances; and one of the surest means of attain- 
ing this end, so long as the faculty of apprehen- 
sion is to be mainly reached through the sense 
of sight, is to represent at all times the same 
name by the same characters. The only excuse 
that we ever heard from the Orientalist inno- 
vators is, that with the aid only of the English 
alphabet it is very difficult to represent cor- 
rectly the Indian pronunciation of Indian 
words. Wedare say itis. Butwhat then? It 
is of infinitely less consequence that a foreign 
student should form an approximate idea of the 
varying dialects of Bengal and Delhi, than that 
he should confound a person with an institution, 
a house with an animal, and lose the certainty 
of his knowledge in the confusion of his pronun- 
ciation. The class of writers to which Capt. 
Broome belongs aim at representing by com- 
binations of letters and accents more or less 
unusual not only the general language of India, 
but also the dialects of its main divisions, and 
to no small extent the peculiar ideas of sound of 
each particular European who undertakes to 
employ Roman letters in the spelling of Indian 
proper names. The result isa perfect confusion. 
We find in these volumes the name “Omi- 
chund,” which is tolerably familiar to English 
ears as that of Clive’s dupe in the forged treaty, 
turned into ““Omeen Chund.” In the same 
manner, “ Nuncomar,” another old acquaint- 
ance, becomes ‘‘ Nund Komar,”—‘ Nabob” is 
swelled out into ‘“‘ Nawaub’”; and the same 
licentious principle is illustrated in a number of 
other cases which it is unnecessary to adduce. 
We must insist that the only sound and sensible 
rule to be followed is, to adhere to that mode 
of spelling Indian names to which our country- 
men have become the most accustomed. If 
the English sound of these English letters does 
not appear to convey the native pronunciation, 
the correct version may be given in a note or a 
glossary,—but we protest against tampering 
with the recognized orthography. Carry out 
the principle and give it encouragement, and 
we shall have Babel back again. We shall have 
as many versions of Smith, and Brown, and 
Tomkins as there are counties in Great Britain : 
—for we are quite sure that the dialects of a 
Pathan and of a Bengalee do not differ more 
than the accents of a Hampshire squire and 
of a Northumberland peasant. 

In confining himself to a mere narrative, 
Capt. Broome has lost an opportunity of per- 
forming a useful service to the students of 
Indian history. The history of the Army 
of a country, treated in a philosophical in- 





stead of a merely chronological sense, is in no 





small degree the history of the advancement 
of that country in arts and liberty. It is 
also in no small degree an illustration of the 
most striking kind of the political influence of 
the climate and configuration of the region to 
which the inquiry extends, and of the moral 
and physical qualities of its native or exotic 
inhabitants. It may be laid down as an his- 
torical axiom, that the numerical strength of 
armies is in the inverse ratio, in the first place, 
to the civilization of the States which support 
them,—in the second, to the discipline and spirit 
by which they are governed,—in the third, to the 
advantages of climate and country in the midst of 
which they have to act,—and in the fourth, to the 
skill of the generals who from time to time are 
entrusted with the supreme command. Where 
government and the arts are both in a rude 
condition, all men are soldiers, all armies are 
mobs, all battles are bloody, and all campaigns 
are indecisive. Everything is accomplished by 
brute force,—and that brute force is of the 
lowest description. There is an immense inter- 
val between the aborigines whom the Romans 
found in the valley of the Thames and the 
inhabitants of the West-End squares of modern 
London; but we doubt whether even that con- 
trast is so startling as a close comparison be- 
tween the arms, discipline, and internal economy 
of the army of Caractacus and those of our 
Horse Artillery. 

Among European States the predominant 
power has never remained for more than a ver 
brief period even with those countries which 
have made the most rapid progress in what 
may be called the physical art of war—that is, 
in the discipline, accoutrement, and economy of 
their troops. West of the Russian frontier the 
influence of ideas has been more powerful for 
the last four hundred years than the influence 
of the art of war. In Asia the facts have been 
the reverse of these. Dealing with a population 
indisposed by habits, temperament, and religion 
to concern themselves with anything beyond 
the external circumstances of their condition, 
the despotisms of Asia have been perhaps 
always at the mercy of any potentate or power 
who has happened to command the best organ- 
ized army. When the real truth is told, that 
is the whole secret of the English ascendancy in 
Hindiistan. We have carried into the field so 
far an armed force which, with little comparative 
trouble, has been able to disperse and disarm 
the multitudinous forces of the enemy. 

It was the business of Capt. Broome to have 
told us how this superiority has been accom- 
plished in the case of the Bengal Presidency,— 
in what circumstances it chiefly consists,—and 
whether the system already so far in advance of 
native models admits of, or is likely to receive, 
further simplification. The Bengal army com- 
pared with the levies of Nadir Shah, of Hyder 
Ali, or of Holkar is beyond doubt a very per- 
fectinstrument; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
for the defence of Upper India the East India 
Company maintain a force very numerous and 
excessively expensive—so expensive, indeed, 
that it is already becoming a serious question 
whether the revenues of the country will be long 
able to sustain the present scale of expenditure. 
Capt. Broome makes no attempt to explain the 
rationale of this state of things,—and the omis- 
sion of all such topics is the great defect of his 
work, The numbers and expense of the Bengal 
army are traceable, in the first instance, to the 
climate and country in which it has to act much 
more than to the enemies who are likely to 
oppose it in the field. The real cause of the 
excessive mortality of an army is not the loss 
of life in battle, but the manifold fatal diseases 
which are engendered by the exposures, the 
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rivations, and the excesses of a campaigning 
ife. Fever, and dysentery, and bronchitis carry 
off very nearly ninety per cent. of all the fatal 
cases which swell the hospital returns of an 
army on active service,—and the number of 
casualties of this order is always increased where 
an exotic force are exposed to the action of a 
tropical climate. In point of fact, the European 
part of the Bengal army has to be maintained 
almost in duplicate, because it is at all times 
impossible to reckon on the efficiency of more 
than a certain part of the foreign contingent. 
This is one of the most obvious causes of the 
great expense. The impossibility of performing 
rapid marches is another; and the enormous 
accumulation of baggage and camp followers is 
certainly the next. The prodigious quantity of 
baggage and the dense cloud of camp followers 
have at all times been disadvantages under which 
every general has laboured who has attempted 
to employ a European force in an Indian 
campaign. 

It is also to be remembered that during five 
months of the year it is almost impossible for 
a European force to undertake any active 
operations in India. The monsoon prevails 
more or less through May, June, July, August, 
and September,—and by its hurricane and its 
rain very effectually prohibits the movements of 
any large combined force. It is this circum- 
stance of climate which is nearly always forgotten 
in the militaty history of India,—especially in 
the early military history of India. In point 
of fact, the date of the battle of Plassey is cal- 
culated to excite almost as much astonishment 
as the details of the action itself. The marvel 
is not so much that Clive won a victory with his 
eleven hundred soldiers and sailors and two 
thousand sepoys against the seventy thousand 
men and the train of elephants on the side of 
the Nabob, as that he won it in the very middle 
of the monsoon solstice, and at a time when fever 
in its most malignant form was diminishing the 
strength of his European troops almost hourly. 
We know, for example, that out of 230 men of 
the 39th Regiment of Foot who arrived in Bengal 
in February 1757, only five remained alive in 
the early part of the following year. 

Nearly the whole merit of forming the natives 
of India into regiments on the European model 
belongs to Clive. Without this resource the 
British power in Hindustan could never have 
been established, and could not be maintained 
a day; and the success which has attended the 
experiment must be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the influence of in- 
telligence and discipline over semi-barbarous 
men. Captain Broome gives the following ac- 
count of the formation of the first native corps 
in January 1757.— 

* Another point to which Clive turned his atten- 
tion, with that wonderful discrimination and fore- 
sight which peculiarly marked his character, was the 
organization of an efficient native regular force, and 
at this early period he had commenced the formation 
of a battalion of Sipahis, and had already raised 
some three or four hundred men, selected with a 
due regard to their physical and other military qua- 
lifications. Hitherto, the native troops employed at 
Calcutta, when required, designated ‘ Buxarries,’ 
were nothing more than Burkundaz, armed and 
equipped in the usual native manner, without any 
attempt at discipline or regularity; and even at 
Madras and Bombay, the Sipahis which were regu- 
larly maintained there,—and who were generally 
termed Telingas, from the circumstance that those 
originally employed came from the province of 
Telingana,—although supplied with European arms 
and accoutrements, still adhered to the native style 
of dress and equipment, were subject to very little 
discipline or drill, and were under the immediate 
command of their own countrymen: such was the 
condition of the Sipahis that had come round from 
Madras with the expedition, and though not wanting 








in courage and activity, they were never looked upon 
as capable of opposing, or as even fit to be taken 
into account when brought against an European 
enemy. Clive wisely determined to make the ex- 
periment of assimilating them as far as practicable 
to the European battalion, and accordingly not only 
furnished the new corps with arms and accoutre- 
ments, but with clothing of the European fashion, 
drilled and disciplined them as regular troops, and 
appointed an European officer to command, and non- 
commissioned officers to instruct and drill them. Such 
was the origin of the First Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, called from its equipment the ‘ Lall Pul- 
tun,’ or ‘ Red Regiment,’ a name which it long main- 
tained. This system, which was soon found to answer 
admirably, was speedily imitated at the other Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras. At the period now 
more immediately under consideration, the experi- 
ment was in its infancy, only a few hundred men 
having been yet raised, and their training, as may 
be supposed, not very far advanced. It must be 
borne in mind, that the class of men then available 
for service, and of whom the earliest corps were 
composed, were a very different race from what 
could now be obtained in or about Calcutta. The 
Moosulman conquest of the province, the condition 
of actual independence of the court of Delhi, main- 
tained by the late nawaubs, the frequent changes in 
the government, and continued hostilities occurring, 
induced many adventurers from the northward to 
come down in search of service, and to large drafts 
being made on the population of Behar, Oude, the 
Doab, Rohileund, and even beyond the Indus, to 
meet demands for troops on particular emergencies, 
who were liable to be again thrown on their own 
resources as soon as the occasion for their service 
had passed away. It was from such men and their 
immediate descendants, that the selection was made, 
and in the corps then and subsequently raised in 
and about Calcutta, were to be found Pathans, Ro- 
hillas, a few Tafths, some Rajpoots, and even Bra- 
mins. The natives of the province were never 
entertained as soldiers by any party. The majo- 
rity, however, of the men in the ranks in early 
years were Moosulmans owing to the circumstances 
stated.” 

We cannot pretend to follow Captain Broome 
through any portion of his narrative; nor is it 
needful that we should do so, since he tells us 
very little that is not already familiar to most 
persons in connexion with the life of Lord Clive. 
Here and there, however, a passage occurs which 
has an interest of its own :—and of this class is 
the following. It relates to Alexander Saus- 
sure,—one of those bold, restless, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous men who carried into India in the 
early part of last century the daring, the skill, 
and the romance of the Buccaneers. It will be 
seen that Saussure refers to a plan suggested by 
himself to the nabob, for occupying the grove 
at Plassey previous to the battle; and it may 
be a curious subject of speculation how far the 
subsequent fate of India might have been mo- 
dified if this Swiss mercenary had been fur- 
nished with the means of executing his saga- 
cious military manceuvre. The man was taken 
prisoner in July 1757 by the detachment sent 
out by Clive under the command of Mootan 
Beg and Major Coote.— 

“ The Major [Coote] now wrote to Colonel Clive, 
reporting the difficulties and obstructions he had 
encountered, and requesting orders relative to his 
future proceedings; he also reported that the ad- 
vanced party of Sipahis had captured a Swiss in the 
French service, named Alexander Saussure, whom 
they discovered disguised as a native, respecting 
whose disposal he also requested instructions. On 
the 13th (July, 1757,) he received a letter from 
Colonel Clive, written some days previous, directing 
him to follow Mons. Law as far as Patna, if he could 
not come up with him before reaching that place. 
On the same day the sergeant of the guard, by name 
Duvergne, reported that the prisoner Saussure had 
been tampering with him, and persuading him to 
desert, and that he had divulged a plan which he 
had formed for escaping, through the connivance of 
one of the Sipahis, who was on guard over him; he 





had further communicated to him the contests er. 
Law, givi 


letter he had written to Mons. fe 


officer an account of the proceedin rf 
of the English deteaiieh nag je on 
and narrating his own plans of escape. On e), 
ing this report Major Coote sent Lieut, Flacton, the 
officer on duty, to search the prisoner, on and 
person was found not only the letter ‘alluded 
addressed to Mons. Law, but other documents 0 
importance. From these and other evidence gb. 
tained, it appeared that Saussure was a deserter from 
the British service, having originally come out te 
India in a Swiss company, raised for, and 

to, the Bombay European Regiment; he had de 
serted from thence and entered the Dutch sery 
in which he obtained a commission; but hayj 
whilst stationed at Batavia, killed one officer ing 
duel and wounded two others, he had been com 

to make his escape, and had contrived to reach Pom. 
dicherry, where being speedily engaged in a simily 
affair, he had been obliged to leave that place 
and which he did in a Danish ship bound to 
where he arrived a short time before the battle of 
Plassey, when he immediately joined the party sta. 
tioned at Kossim bazar under Mons. St. Frais, Tp 
his letter to Mons. Law he gave a full detail of that 
action, and represented that he had been promised 
the command of 4,000 men by Sooraj- 

which he had proposed to employ as an advanced 
guard in preventing the English from obtaining po» 
session of Plassey grove; to the non-performance of 
this promise by the Nawaub, and the want of sy 
port given to the French party stationed at the tank 
he ascribed the loss of the action. He went on to 
say that, after the defeat, he had proposed to Mons, 
St. Frais to endeavour to form a junction with Mong 
Law; but that officer considering such a measure im. 
practicable, he had himself determined to make the 
attempt; that he had secreted himself until thede 
parture of Major Coote, and then set out on his 
undertaking, disguised as a Moossulman, but had 
unfortunately been detected by Mooten Beg, com- 
manding the advanced party of Sipahis, whilst linger- 
ing in their camp. He further mentioned his plan 
and intention of escaping, and requested that a trust- 
worthy Hirkarrah might be sent to facilitate his de 
signs and aid him in the attempt. But at the same 
time he urged Mons. Law to aggressive measures: 
he wrote :—‘ You, Sir, have it in your power with 
the troops under your command, to get the better of 
the English detachment now in pursuit of you, In 
the twinkling of an eye you may entirely changethe 
face of affairs here. Your name is in high repute 
amongst the Moors, and the military reputation of 
Mons. Bussy is so great and dreaded, that this party 
must instantly fly at his very name.’ He then com 
cluded by recommending Mons. Law to make a 
sudden counter-march, and to attack the Majors 
party at a particular spot which he described, assur. 
ing him that such an unexpected attempt could not 
fail of success, and that he might easily kill or make 
prisoners all the officers, especially those of the 
Sipahis, who were, he stated, ‘more addicted to 
drunkenness than even the European soldiers them- 
selves.’ The prisoner being brought before a court 
martial, consisting of Major Coote and the other 
officers, was unable to deny that he had written the 
letters found on his person, and having nothing # 
urge in his defence, was found guilty of deserim 
and acting as a spy, and as such was condemned t 
be hung; which sentence Major Coote considered # 
advisable to act upon without delay, and it was a 
cordingly put in execution that evening, in presen 
of the whole detachment.” 

The following extract from the famous 
minute left by Clive with the Council at Gd 
cutta on his final departure from India, 2 
January, 1767, is not laid by Capt. Broom 
before the public for the first time ; but It beans 
so visibly the impress of the clear and resolute u 
mind of its writer, that merely as an indicatie 
of character it will always be full of interest 
There is no mistaking the terse and pointed se 
tences—the contempt of all circumlocution— 
the force of the logic—and the impressivenes 
of the admonition. A hundred and twenty 
years before, there was another Englishman who 
well knew how to give similar advice 
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~ Jar circumstances—that man was Cromwell; 
dit is-very strange that the extreme likeness 
of the two men has not been oftener adverted 
tgand dwelt on.— ah 
&*]thas been too much the custom in this govern- 
peat to make orders and regulations, and thence 
the business done. To what end and 
we a8 they made, if they be not promulgated 
apd enforced? No regulation can be carried into 
jon, no order obeyed, if you do not make 
. examples of the disobedient. Upon this 
point I rest the welfare of the Company in Bengal. 
The servants are now brought to a proper sense of 
their duty, If you slacken the reins of govern- 
affairs will soon revert to their former channel ; 
yand corruption will again prevail, and, elated 
yiha new victory, be too headstrong for any future 
forts of Government. Recall to your memories 
the many attempts that have been made in the civil 
gd military departments to overcome our authority, 
md to set up a kind of independency against the 
(out of Directors. Reflect also on the resolute 
mesures we have pursued, and their wholesome 
@ects. Disobedience to legal power is the first 
sep of sedition ; and palliative measures effect no 
cme. Every tender compliance, every condescension 
om your parts, will only encourage more flagrant 
dtacks, and will daily increase in strength, and be 
at lastin vain resisted. Much of our time has been 
yed in correcting abuses. The important 
work has been prosecuted with zeal, diligence, and 
disinterestedness ; and we have had the happiness to 
ge our labours crowned with success. I leave the 
country in peace. I leave the civil and military 
departments under discipline and subordination : it 
isineumbent upon you to keepthem so. You have 
power, you have abilities, you have integrity: let it 
wt be said that you are deficient in resolution. I 
repeat, that you must not fail to exact the most im- 
plicit obedience to your orders. Dismiss or suspend 
fom service any man who shall dare to dispute your 
authority. If you deviate from the principles upon 
which you have hitherto acted, and upon which you 
we conscious you ought to proceed ; or if you do not 
nmakea proper use of that power with which you 
ae invested, I shall hold myself acquitted, as I do 
now protest against the consequences.’ And again 
heremarks—‘ The people of this country have little 
@ no idea of a divided power; they imagine all 
authority is vested in one man. The Governor of 
Bengal should always be looked upon by them in 
this light, as far as is consistent with the honour of 
the Committee and Council. In every vacant season, 
therefore, I think it expedient that he take a tour 
wthe country in the quality of a supervisor-general. 
Fnuds and oppressions of every sort being by this 
means laid open to his view, will in a great measure 
te prevented, and the natives preserve a just opinion 
ofthe importance and dignity of our president, upon 
whose character and conduct much of the prosperity 
_— affairs in Bengal must ever de- 


The volume has been very handsomely printed 
a Calcutta :—and, in justice to the compositors 
of that capital, we must say that we have found 
very few of the errata of which Capt. Broome 
complains in his preface. 


The Philosopher’s Mite to the Great Exhibition 
#1851. Houlston. 
Tar author of this pamphlet suggests a view of 
possible results of the gathering of next 
yer which has not yet commanded the atten- 
ton of the press,—though, as we happen to 
) thas been a subject of anxious thought 
‘o many who are interested in the success of 
great experiment. The writer is probably 
+medical man :—at least, it is the medical ques- 
ton which he raises. He looks at the condition 
don in ordinary times. He finds it only 
ly healthy at best, and subject to fatal 
~angements,—the ordinary population, espe- 
in the quarters which may be regarded as 
metropolis proper, being already in excess 
ding accommodation. London, he 
wing him to state his proposition in 








his own way—will not bear an additional influx 
safely. He then inquires the number of persons 
likely to arrive in it next year, and expresses 
his belief that it will not fall far short of a 
million :—a calculation which we have reason to 
think is not higher than that formed by persons 
who have the best data before them. Taking, 
then, the sanitary view, the “ Philosopher” asks 
what will be the effect of suddenly bringing to 
a focus this enormous mass of animality in a 
space notoriously too confined for the present 
occupiers?—The question, as we have said, is of 
the utmost importance. It has engaged much 
attention,—and will demand yet more. The 
“ Philosopher” does not hesitate to declare that, 


-unless wise and vigorous measures be adopted 


the result will in all probability be the develope- 
ment of a pestilence. He lays it down as an 
ascertained law, that “ great and sudden human 
gatherings, domiciliated in a confined space, are 
liable to be followed by pestilence in the com- 
pound ratio of the diversity of sources from 
whence they come,—the diversity of breed, habits 
and diet,—and the length of their sojourn in such 
given space.”’ This law he illustrates from his- 
tory with painful and startling minuteness. He 
traces the Black Death, the Sweating Sickness, 
the Plague, and other fearful visitations which 
have afflicted our country at various times, to 
the sudden influx and gathering of strangers in 
spaces too small to hold them. Greece, ancient 
Italy, and modern Europe -are cited in corro- 
boration of the same argument. An over- 
crowded town becomes too much animalized : 
the poisons mingle, the atmosphere becomes 
tainted, and the plague is produced. Though 
the writer perhaps overstates and exaggerates 
his case, there is a substance of truth, morally 
and historically established, in what he says. 
—But to be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. 
There is no wisdom in closing the eyes against 
danger. The Board of Health has the means of 
obtaining correct information, and the power of 
using it so as to meet nearly, if not all, the 
causes which suggest alarm. But this. Board 
and the Royal Commission must be made aware 
of their duties. If we are rightly informed, the 
latter body—anxious to assume no fresh respon- 
sibility—is inclined to leave the great work of 
providing accommodation for the in-coming 
guests to any one who chooses to make a trade 
of it. We trust this report is not true,—and that 
some official person or persons will be charged 
with the due organization of the metropolis for 
their reception. The public health demands 
this precaution. If there be danger in over- 
crowding—as no one will question—authority 
should be armed with power to interpose and in 
a measure regulate the influx. So far as our 
own countrymen are concerned this would not 
be difficult,—as an understanding with railway 
companies would enable these to check the in- 
flow at any given hour. But the great thing 
required is a system which shall prevent the 
undue crowding of particular localities. If left 
to themselves, workmen will seek the workmen’s 
quarter; foreigners, if not assisted by authority, 


will flock in thousands to the neighbourhood | 


of Leicester Square,—in one small house near 
which, it is said, sixty persons often sleep, three 
in a bed, at night. This is the danger to be 
avoided: and it may be done by a system 
which shall secure the distribution of the visitors 
over the largest possible area.—Another sug- 
gestion may be made. Not only should the 
Commission arrange for the free opening of all 
parks, gardens, and public buildings,—but, if 
practicable, for a system of cheap trips, daily if 
not hourly, along all the railway lines leading 
out of London, so as to create a variety of issues 
for the teeming civilization, and widen quietly 


and pleasantly the breathing area. The “ Phi- 





losopher” recommends that our guests be lodged 
every night at a considerable distance from 
town,—but such a scheme is evidently imprac- 
ticable.-—On the two conditions which we have 
ventured to suggest—the adoption by the Royal 
Commission of some plan to secure the daily 
distribution of the arrivals over a large area in 
London, and a series of cheap trains which 
would carry off a portion of the pressure daily, 
spreading the gathered millions over thirty or 
forty miles of moveable encampment—most of 
the apprehended danger may, we think, be met 
and neutralized. 





Anschar: a Tale of the North. By RK. J. King: 

Parker. 

Tes of a long way off and along time ago 
are generally more apt to deter than to attract. 
It is very fatiguing to get up our sympathies 
for people with hard names, in which the vowels 
and consonants lie in unaccustomed conjunc- 
tion. In all matters of amusement, great allow- 
ance must be made for the laziness of human 
nature. 

It may sound paradoxical,—but the chief 
interest which men in general feel for antiquity, 
is for that in which it touches them familiarly. 
It is the resemblance, not the difference, with 
which we sympathize. Possibly it is this love 
of relationship that is the strong fibre which 
holds human nature in some sort of cohesion 
through all its varieties of kindreds and nations 
and languages, in spite of the inordinate in- 
stinct which leads everybody to love himself 
emphatically, and to have and to hold all the 
good things which he can grasp for his own 
especial benefit. The old sea kings and pirates 
and the people of the North are our far-awa 
relations,—and we are never out of patience wit 
hearing about them, providing the tale be told 
with anything like skill. ‘Their histories are 
family traditions. The heroes themselves seem 
to have scarcely disappeared, and with very 
little straining of our sight we still seem to dis- 
cern their wild eyes and mysteriously-charmed 
swords gleaming through the semi-darkness of 
time. We do not quite disbelieve in the Asa 
gods, nor in Midgard and Feuris; whilst the 
ideas of many good Christians about the millen- 
nium and the end of the world are not very 
different from the details of the “ twilight of the 
gods,”’ and the “reign of peace upon the earth 
begun” which was to follow it. We have quite 
a different feeling for Freya, and Odin, and 
Balduc from that which we entertain for the 
many-handed gods of India and their pagodas, 
Our interests and sympathies set north. 

Here is ‘ Anschar, a Tale of the North’ :— 
we took it up gladly. The time chosen is that 
point between light and darkness, the period 
of the mission of the first Christian priests into 
Sweden. The struggle of an abstract idea with 
the material difficulties and deep-rooted errors 
which hold the ground against its advance is 
always a study of interest; but when that prin- 
ciple is personified, and its action dramatized, 
in the life and labours of men so possessed with 
the idea of its overwhelming importance that 
they do not fear to stake on it all they hold 
most dear, including their lives,—the tale be- 
comes invested with a touching human interest. 

Yet with such materials the author of ‘ An- 
schar’ has certainly not succeeded. Laborious 
and conscientious, the reading of his book is 
like walking through a ploughed field. There 
is little or nothing about the “‘ Blessed Anschar” 
from its one end to the other: we have, instead, 
the narrative of an old monk, his companion, 
written to a friend in Italy. There is a full and 
detailed chronicle of the scenery, the curiosi- 
ties, and the dress of the inhabitants of the 
country in which the scene is laid; but though 
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the descriptions are minute, they are not gra- 
phic. They lack the spirit which gives mean- 
ing to the form. The characters are all capi- 
tally propertied, with “ entirely new dresses and 
decorations,” as a manager would say; but they 
all talk—kings, people, monks and pirates—in 
the same measured resounding speech, some- 
thing between Ossian and Sir Charles Grandison. 
We are told of the “shouts of the people,’”— 
but the hum of the old monk in his cell is all 
that reaches us. So much of the book is taken 
up in catalogues of still life, that we fancy the 
work must have been cut out of a longer one 
and the proportions not kept. 

We have nothing to say against the “ brace- 
lets’? and “ the red kirtles” and the ‘‘ bands of 
minute goldsmith’s work,”—we are glad to hear 
that the old Swedes possessed such an abundance 
of good things,—but King Biorn’s letter rather 
staggered us. He seems to have wielded the 
pen of a very “ready writer,”—whereas it is a 
mooted question whether the Scandinavians had 
even an alphabet until after the introduction of 
Christianity. There is a good description of 
the hunting court of Louis the Pious,—and the 
portrait of that luckless monarch is one of the 
best things in the book. We prefer, however, 
to extract the following description of the pirate 
vessel.— 

“Her sides were painted in Jong waving lines of 
blue and crimson. Her mast was tall and richly 
gilt; and on its summit was what appeared to be a 
white bird with outspread wings, dancing and flutter- 
ing before the wind. Her sail was one broad sheet 
of crimson, and the prow of the vessel, which rose 
high and towering above the water, was singularly 
carved into the form of a dragon's head, and covered 
with thin plates of gold. On the half deck, before 
the mast, stood a tall man bearing a standard,—a 
gilded pole surmounted by a misshapen human 
figure. The rest of the crew were hidden behind 
the rows of glittering shields, which were ranged on 
each side above the edge of the ship; but the length 
of the vessel, the long rows of shields, and the great 
number of her oars, made it evident she was well 
and powerfully manned. * * A loud shout of de- 
fiance rose at once from the pirate vessel, and as the 
shields were rapidly drawn up from her sides, she 
appeared thronged with men from end to end com- 
pletely armed and ready for an immediate attack. 
She advanced so rapidly that she was almost in- 
stantly alongside of us, and at once threw out long 
irons with hooks attached to their ends, which caught 
fast hold of the side of our ship. It was in vain 
that our men tried to loosen their grapple or break 
them with their axes,—the vessels remained closely 
fastened together, and at length one of the pirate 
crew leaped from his own vessel on to the half deck 
of ours.” 


The following is a description of the dwelling 
of “ Nial the rich.”— 


“ After passing this, another fence, we found our- 
selves in front of the principal habitation. It was 
built entirely of timber as far as any portion of the 
walls could be distinguished for the steep high crested 
roofs which reached nearly to the ground on every 
side. These were covered entirely with fresh green turf 
laid closely together on the rafters as is usual in the 
North. * * As we approached I perceived the doors 
themselves were singularly carved with figures of 
serpents inextricably twisted and knotted together, 
and that portions of red colouring were laid here 
and there along their numberless folds) * * The 
chamber into which we entered was one of consider- 
able width and length. It was built entirely of wood, 
the walls being formed with trunks of large trees 
split through the centre and ranked closely together, 
whilst the roof rose steeply upwards, crossed and 
interlaced with rafters, like the boughs of a great 
forest. The smoke from the central hearth had com- 
pletely stained and blackened them. * * Long rows 
of seats were ranged on each side of the hall, and in 
the centre of either row rose one considerably ele- 
vated above the rest, before which two large wooden 
pillars were placed rudely carved at the upper end, 
so as to bear some kind of resemblance to the 





human figure; one of these seats is called in the 
North the ‘ house father’s chair,’ and is never filled 
except by the head of the family; that which stands 
opposite to it is reserved for the principal guest, or 
for the midman who is of most importance in the 
household. Above the seats the walls were covered 
with skins and furs of different animals—wolves, 
wild deer and oxen—upon which hung many large 
shields and spears, and axes of various and singular 
forms. * * Presently a tall commanding figure ap- 
peared on the threshold of an apartment which 
opened from the higher end of the hall. It was that 
of a woman considerably advanced in years, yet 
altogether unbroken by the weight of them. She 
stood leaning on a staff of dark wood, which rose far 
above her head, and was covered with minute carv- 
ings. Her dress was a long black robe embroidered 
in scarlet figures. Round her waist was a belt of 
silver, to which was attached a large purse of reindeer 
skin. A loose jerkin of martin’s fur, finely dressed, 
reached somewhat below the belt; and her hair, still 
long and abundant, though silvered here and there 
with grey, was bound with a broad fillet of black 
and scarlet.” 

We must say, in conclusion, that although the 
author has not made the most of the vantage 
ground afforded by his subject, yet his work 
is well written, and exhibits the result of much 
care and labour. There is in it no seeking 
after clap-trap effects,—and it is far superior 
to nine-tenths of what are given for ‘ Historical 
Novels’ of more imposing pretensions. — We 
should not omit’ to mention that a version 
of the old Catholic legend of St. Christopher is 
very pleasingly rendered. 





Researches on Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light, Crystallization, and Chemical Attrac- 
tion, in their Relations to the Vital Force. By 
Karl, Baron von Reichenbach. Translated 
by William Gregory, M.D. Taylor & Co. 

Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dyna- 
mics of Magnetism, §c., in their Relations to 
Vital Force. By Baron C. von Reichenbach. 
Translated by John Ashburner, M.D.  Bail- 
liére. 


Preruars there is no field of inquiry presenting 
points of deeper interest, and promising more 
brilliant results to the investigator at the present 
day, than the nature and influence of those 


forces called imponderable substances. In the 
history of science, the properties of heat, light, 
and electricity, and the tone of motion and che- 
mical attraction, have been investigated inde- 
pendently, without a thought of the probable 
identity of all. But such is the mission of 
science. First, man looks at external nature as 
awhole. He gazes till particular parts of the 
great fabric strike more forcibly his senses :— 
these heseparatesand investigates for themselves. 
Thus spring up various branches of science, 
dependent on particular facts; but as inquiry 
proceeds, the necessity for combining particular 
facts to form general ones becomes more urgent, 
—and in many departments of human inquiry we 
seem to be on the verge of generalizations that 
will connect sciences apparently the most re- 
mote. The imponderable agents electricity, 
magnetism, and galvanism are now known to 
be convertible forces and a three-fold develope- 
ment of the same power. Mr. Groves, in his 
highly interesting and ingenious lecture on the 
‘Correlation of Physical Forces,’ has shown 
that relations exist between heat and light 
similar to those discovered between the elec- 
trical forces,—and that it is not improbable that 
motion and chemical affinity may be resolved 
into each or any one of the imponderable sub- 
stances. The motion of the locomotive on the 
railway is but the expression of the heat em- 
ployed in the stove. Motion may be, again, 
resolved into heat or into electricity according 
to the modes employed. The inquiry so well 


[Ocr. 19 
made by Mr. Groves has led to mor 
applications; and it appears that 

exhibited by cugetdtiien dan animals ~ = 
are called vital, are correlative with those which 
have more especially been called ph sical 

Plants and animals live but as their inten, 
structures are exposed to the agencies of heat 

light, chemical change, &c.—Every contributio, 
to these inquiries will be received just now with 
interest proportionate to the character of the 
observer and the importance of his facts, 

The name of Baron Reichenbach, the dis. 
coverer of kreasote and careful chemical inyes. 
tigator, claims for anything which he me 
promulgate to the world careful consideration 
His scientific eminence demands an investiga. 
tion which would scarcely be conceded to ha 
man of less repute who should come forward tp 
announce the discovery of a new force in Nature 
and the existence of a new sense in mankind 
However little the title of this volume may 
announce the nature of its contents, they are 
such as we have indicated.—And, although 
the history of the discovery of this new agent 
will at once awaken suspicion, we feel bound to 
say, that the author appears to have proceeded 
in most of his subsequent inquiries with the 
caution and perseverance necessary to the in- 
ductive philosopher. Here is the account in 
question.— 


=— 
© extended 


“ By the kindness of a physician in Vienna, ] 
was, in March 1244, introduced to one of his 
patients, the daughter of M. Nowotny, Revenue 
Officer, Landstrasse, No. 471. She was a young 
woman of twenty-five, who had suffered for eight 
years from increasing headaches, and had then 
become affected with cataleptic fits, accompanied 
by spasms, both tonic and clonic. In her had super. 
vened intense acuteness of the senses, so that she 
could not bear either sunlight or candlelight. She 
saw during the darkness of night her room as if in 
twilight, and clearly distinguished the colours of all 
objects in it, such as clothes. On this patient the 
magnet acted with extraordinary force in various 
ways, and in every point of view she belonged to 
the highest class of sensitives, so that she was in no 
way inferior, in acuteness of the senses, to the true 
somnambulists, although she herself was not a som- 
nambulist. Seeing all this, and reflecting that the 
aurora borealis appears to be nothing else than an 
electric phenomenon, caused by the magnetism of 
the earth, the intimate nature of which, moreover, 
we cannot yet explain, since no direct emanations 
of light from the magnet are known in physics, it 
occurred to me to try whether such an acute vision 
as that of Mdlle. Nowotny might not possibly, in 
absolute darkness, be able to perceive some luminous 
appearance in connexion with the magnet. The 
possibility of this appeared to me not to be very 
remote ; and if it should be found to be so, it seemed 
to me likely to supply the key to the explanation of 
the northern lights. The first preliminary exper 
ment I caused to be made by her father in my 
absence. In order to profit by the utmost degree 
of darkness, and by an organ for some time accuse 
tomed to the absence of light, so as to obtain the 
greatest possible enlargement of the pupil, I begged 
him, in the middle of the night, to hold before the 
patient the largest magnet I had, namely, a nine-bat 
horse-shoe, carrying upwards of 80 |b. and afte 
removing the armature. This was done, and next 
morning I was informed that the young woman had 
actually perceived a distinct and permanent luminoui 
appearance as long as the magnet was open ; but 
that it had always disappeared as often as the arm 
ture was attached. In order to obtain on this pom 
more sure and minute information, I made arrangt- 
ments to repeat the experiment myself, with some 
alterations. I did this the following night, and tried 
it at the time when she had just awakened from & 
cataleptic fit, and was, consequently, in the mot 
sensitive state. To make all sure, the windows wer 
covered with thick hangings and the candles 
moved, long before the termination of the fit. Tie 
magnet was placed on a table, about ten feet from 





the patient, with its poles directed towards the eel 
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+7. and the armature was then removed. None 
ong the assistants was able to perceive anything 
we a but the patient saw two luminous appear- 
00 one on the extremity of each pole. When 
te armature was attached, the lights disappeared, 
and she saw nothing more; but on removing it again, 
they again appeared as before. At the moment 
when the armature was detached, they seemed to 
her to shine somewhat more brightly, and then to 
assume a permanent condition of inferior brightness. 
The fiery appearances were of nearly the same size 
on each pole, and they did not show any tendency 
to approach each other. Close to the steel from 
which the light emanated, it appeared in the 
form of a luminous vapour, which was surrounded 
by a sort of shining rays. The rays, however, 
were not tranquil, but shortened and lengthened 
themselves continually, producing a shooting and 
sparkling of uncommon beauty, as the patient 
me. The whole image was more delicate 
and beautiful than ordinary flame; its colour was 
, nearly white, occasionally mixed with rain- 
pow colours, and more resembled the light of the 
gm than that of a fire. The light was not uniformly 
difused. In the middle of the edges of the mag- 
netic poles it was denser and more brilliant than 
towards the corners; but at the corners the rays 
were collected into bundles, which reached beyond 
the rest of the rays. I showed her a small electric 
k, which she had never seen, and of which she 
had noconception. It appeared to her much more 
bluethan the magnetic light, and it left on the eye a 
durable peculiar impression, which very slowly dis- 
appeared.” 

The lady subsequently got well, and could 
then see none of these appearances. The Baron, 
however, succeeded in finding other persons 
equally sensitive to this light with his first sub- 
ject. By the aid of their senses he was enabled 
to investigate the nature of this phenomenon; 
and from the different manner in which it acted, 
he was led to the conclusion that it was a new 
foree—which he has called by the name odyle. 
While prosecuting his inquiries, he found that 
this agent was not only manifested through the 
magnet, but that it was present in all crystalline 

ies; and in subsequent a, scene e found 
that it was given off from the human body, from 
the sun and from the moon, during chemical 
change, and under other circumstances, of which 
he has given a most minute and detailed account 
in the volume now brought before the English 
reader by the double labours of two translators. 


The objections that appear to us naturally to 
arise against the reception of Baron Reichen- 
bach’s conclusions, are two.—First, with rela- 
tion to the Baron himself. During the whole 
tourse of his laborious inquiries he has never 
once himself seen the phenomena which he has 
described. He is entirely dependent on the 
testimony of others. At first sight this makes 
him rather an historian than an experimenter ; 
but it will be seen in the details of the work 
that the whole arrangements of the experiments 
were made by himself,—and he was in the posi- 
tion, in relation to the people experimented on, 
of an astronomer to his telescope or a physician 
to his stethoscope. The second objection is, the 
character of his witnesses:—we do not mean 
their moral, but their scientific character. Ere 
Wecan receive the testimony of an individual as 
to the occurrence of a fact, we must be satisfied 
that he is capable of observing. Nothing seems 
&greater insult to the common sense of man- 
Kind than to tell them that they cannot see; 
yet, the majority of mankind not only never see 
Wholly the objects by which they are surrounded, 


but are entirely unfitted by their want of edu- 
tation and of proper exercise of this sense to 


orm a judgment on what they do see. Baron 
Reichenbach’s witnesses, though many in num- 

t,are a motley group of men and women, 
vho cannot be said on the whole to command 
our confidence.—As regards this argument, 





however, Baron Reichenbach certainly comes 
before us with one exception that places him in 
a better — before the public than they 
are who have to rely for credit solely on the 
testimony of incompetent witnesses. Among 
the list of persons experimented on we find the 
name of the late Prof. Endlicher, Director of the 
Imperial Botanic Garden at Vienna, and one of 
the most distinguished naturalists of his day. 
Had Prof. Endlicher himself detailed his expe- 
rience, it would unquestionably have claimed 
consideration ,—and perhaps it should not the 
less do so that it is transmitted to us through 
Baron Reichenbach. 

There is, however, another deduction from 
the interest and value of this book on the score 
of our faith in its testimonials,—viz., that the 
author and his English translators are evidently 
apologists for mesmerism. If anything could 
be calculated at once to condemn this publica- 
tion and to deter from its perusal every thoughtful 
and truth-seeking Englishman, it would be the 
balderdash of the preface to Dr. Ashburner’s 
translation. Why this gentleman should have 
felt himself called on to translate this work 
when it was in the hands of so competent a 
person as Prof. Gregory, we are at a loss to 
conceive—unless it were for the purpose of 
pressing the name of the German chemist into 
the service of the mesmeric farce as it is prac- 
tisedin England. We have all along maintained, 
with regard to mesmerism, that it embraces 
psychological and physiological phenomena 


Reichenbach’s book as an attempt to explain 
the latter ;—and very glad we should be if some 
one could as satisfactorily, under the former 
head, explain the condition of mind into which 
Dr. Ashburner and his brother mesmerists 
have got in this country. As a slight indication 
of the Doctor’s state, we give the following 
extract from his preface.— 


“Numerous questions suggest theinselves in an 
examination of the philosophy of this subject :— 
Why the condition of brain favourable to the deve- 
lopement of clairvoyance should belong to certain 
individuals, and not to others? Why it should 
belong to some nervous susceptible temperaments, 
and not to others ? Why some insane persons should 
be in the category, and not others? Why in some 
brains these peculiar developements of mental luci- 
dity should take place, quickly and easily by peculiar 
stimulants, while others should require a long period 
for the attainment of the object? Why, in some, 
the phenomena are not produced without a long 
course of mesmeric sleep, while in others, the presence 
of certain individuals, or of certain crystals, or of 
clear bottles of clean mesmerised water, in the same 
room, suffice to excite the brain to the requisite con- 
dition? Inone and the same person, one mesmeriser 
shall never be able to produce clairvoyance; another 
mesmeriser will establish it at the first séance. I have 
no doubt of these facts : I have often witnessed them. 
I have produced the condition of clairvoyance ; but 
the kind and the degree of the phenomena differed, 
very remarkably, from those produced by Major 
Buckley, in the same patients. Repeatedly I have 
tried, in vain, to make clairvoyant somnambules read 
printed words which were enclosed in a pill-box. 
Major Buckley, ignorant of the same words, has had 
them quickly read in the innermost of a nest of five, 
four of them tightly-fitting silver boxes. The sti- 
mulus afforded by the odic lights issuing from my 
brain, must then be very different from that of those 
emitted by his.” 

We wish Baron Reichenbach had been satis- 
fied to record his experience, and leave the 
mesmerists to Pe It strikes us, too, 
that his conclusions are wrong when he sup- 

oses that an odylic influence exerted on one 
body by another produces magnetic sleep, see- 
ing that Mr. Braid produces sleep in his patients 
without any passes at all,—in fact, by means of 
pieces of cork suspended in the air. 


A : | e+ ; ing in the air over the spot. 
which deserve investigation. We accept Baron | S a 











One of the most curious parts of Baron 
Reichenbach’s book is, his explanation of the 
phenomena of ghosts on the odylic theory. 
After explaining that all chemical changes are 
attended with odylic light, he says— 


“ At the close of this section, I now bring forward 
a useful application of the facts already ascertained, 
which is to me so much the more welcome, as it 
tears up one of the chief roots of superstition, that 
mortal enemy to the progress of human enlighten- 
ment and liberty. A case which occurred in the 
garden of the blind poet Pfeffel, has been widely cir- 
culated by the press, and is well known. I shall 
here mention so much of it as is essential. Pfeffel 
had engaged a young Protestant clergyman, of the 
name of Billing, as amanuensis. The blind poet, 
when he took a walk, held Billing’s arm, and was led 
by him. One day, as they were walking in the 
garden, which was at some distance from the town, 
Pfeffel observed, that as often as they passed over a 
certain spot, Billing’s arm trembled, and the young 
man became uneasy. He made inquiry as to the 
cause of this, and Billing at last unwillingly con- 
fessed, that as often as he passed over that spot, he 
was attacked by certain sensations, over which he 
had no control, and which he always experienced 
where human bodies lay buried. He added, that 
when he came to such places at night, he saw strange 
(Scoticé, uncanny) things. Pfeffel, with the view of 
curing the young man of his folly, as he supposed 
it to be, went that night with him to the garden. 
When they approached the place in the dark, Billing 
perceived a feeble light, and when nearer, he saw the 
delicate appearance of a fiery ghost-like form hover- 
i He described it as a 
female form, with one arm laid across the body, the 
other hanging down, hovering in an upright posture, 
but without movement, the feet only a few hands- 
breadths above the soil. Pfeffel, as the young man 
would not follow him, went up alone to the spot, and 
struck at random all round with his stick. He also 
ran through the spectre, but it neither moved nor 
changed to Billing’s eyes. It was as when we strike 
with a stick through a flame—the form always ap- 
peared again in the same shape. Many experiments 
were tried during several months; company was 
brought te the place, but no change occurred ; and 
the ghost-seer adhered to his earnest assertions; and, 
in consequence of them, to the suspicion that some 
one lay buried there. At last Pfeffel had the place 
dug up. At a considerable depth they came to a 
firm Jayer of white lime, about as long and as broad 
as a grave, tolerably thick ; and on breaking through 
this, the bones of a human being were discovered. It 
was thus ascertained that some one had been buried 
there, and covered with a thick layer of lime, as is 
usually done in time of pestilence, earthquakes, and 
similar calamities. The bones were taken out, the 
grave filled up, the lime mixed up with earth and 
scattered abroad, and the surface levelled. When 
Billing was now again brought to the place, the ap- 
pearance was no longer visible, and the nocturnal 
ghost had vanished for ever.—It is hardly necessary 
to point out to the reader what I think of this story, 
which caused much discussion in Germany, because 
it came to us on the authority of the most trust- 
worthy man alive, and received from theologians and 
psychologists a thousand frightful interpretations. 
To my eyes, it belonged entirely to the domain of 
chemistry, and admitted of a simple and clear scien- 
tific explanation. A human corpse is a rich field 
for chemical changes, for fermentation, putrefaction, 
gasefication, and the play of all manner of affinities, 
A layer of dry quick lime, compressed into a deep 
pit, adds its own powerful affinities to organic matters, 
and lays the foundation of a long and slow action of 
these affinities. Rain water from above is added; 
the lime first falls to a mealy powder, and afterwards 
is converted, by the water which trickles down to it, 
into a tallow-like external mass, through which the 
external air penetrates but slowly. Such masses of 
lime have been found buried in old ruined castles, 
where they had lain for centuries; and yet the lime 
has been so fresh, that it has been used for the mortar 
of new buildings. The carbonic acid of the air, in- 
deed, penetrates to the lime, but so slowly, that in 
such a place a chemical process occurs which may 
last for many years. The occurrence in Pfeffel’s 
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garden was therefore quite according to natural laws ; 
and since we know that a continual emanation of the 
flames of the crystalline force accompanies such pro- 
cesses, the fiery appearance is thus explained. It 
must have continued until the affinities of the lime 
for carbonic acid, and for the remains of organic 
matter in the bones, were satisfied, and finally brought 
into equilibrium. Whenever, now, a person ap- 
proached who was, to a certain degree, sensitive, but 
who might yet be or appear in perfect health ; and 
when such a person came within the sphere of these 
physical, influences, he must necessarily have felt 
them by day, like Mlle. Maix, and seen them by 
night, like Mlle. Reichel. Ignorance, fear, and 
superstition, would now give to the luminous appear- 
ance the form of a human spectre, and supply it 
with head, arms and feet: just as we can fancy, when 
we will, any cloud in the sky to represent a rman or 
a demon.” 

The Baron has taken his “sensitives” to 
newly-made graves; and, as was to be ex- 
pected, whether we regard the experience as 

enuine or not, they have felt and seen odylic 
influences. He concludes— 

“Thousands of ghost stories will now receive a 

natural explanation, and will thus cease to be marvel- 
lous. We shall even see that it was not so erroneous 
or absurd as has been supposed, when our old women 
asserted, as every one knows they did, that not every 
one was privileged to see the spirits of the departed 
wandering over their graves. In fact, it was at all times 
only the sensitive who could see the imponderable 
emanations from the chemical change going on in 
corpses, luminous in the dark. And thus I have, I 
trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the densest 
veils of darkened ignorance and human error.” 
We hope that in tearing from us all belief, or 
even interest, in our dear old ghost stories, the 
Baron has not been contributing to the support 
of a delusion quite as dangerous as, and infi- 
nitely less exciting than, that of ghost-seeing. 

We should be sorry to see a belief in ghosts 
supplanted by a belief in the power of certain 
persons to see through a nest of five pill-boxes. 
We would rather put up with the occasional 
visitation of a ghost than live next door to one 
of these prying “‘sensitives.’”” Whatever might 
be the moral condition of the true old appari- 
tion, it could take no material advantage of us, 
—but the immoral “ sensitives” might find it 
greatly to their advantage to be under the 
influence of Dr. Ashburner’s friend Major 
Buckley. 

But we must conclude our notice. We have 
called attention to Baron Reichenbach’s book, 
—and we think that his character, that of at 
least one of his witnesses, and that of one of 
his translators are sufficient guarantees that the 
facts related are deserving of further investiga- 
tion. That a new agent has been discovered 
cannot reasonably be asserted without further 
inquiry ;—and it is especially desirable in all 
future inquiries that the demonstration of its 
existence shall be sought for on a better basis 
than the increased involuntary nervous suscep- 
tibility of a few exceptional persons in the 
community. 





Henrici Quinti, Anglie Regis, Gesta, §c., ab 
Anno 1414 ad 1422. Translated, with Notes, 
by Benjamin Williams. Printed for the 
English Historical Society. 

We are glad to hear of the English Historical 

Society again :—but we learn that this volume 

is produced at its expense only by the very 

minute inscription contained in the bottom of 
the medallion on the title-page. Other Societies, 
when they issue a work, give at least the names 
of the Council, in order that it may be known 
who besides the editor are responsible for it. 

Here, no such information is afforded,—although 

it may be said to have been rendered more 

necessary by the long silence of the body, and 


before the public or are put into the hands of 
the subscribers. We should like to have known, 
too, who at this period constitute the general 
body of members,—that from thence we might 
have arrived at some judgment as to the amount 
of funds at the disposal of the Society, and as to 
the reason why its proceedings have not been 
more accelerated. 

The truth, we are afraid, is, that less en- 
couragement has been given to pursuits of this 
valuable, but not very inviting, kind than could 
be wished; and that if such men as Carte, Gale, 
Rymer, or Rushworth had lived in our time, 
they would not have been able to print and 
publish their ponderous, but most important, 
historical productions. It was a conviction of 
the importance of such works, no doubt, that 
gave rise to the Society whose volume is before 
us; and from the protracted interval between 
each delivery, there is too much reason to fear 
that the subscriptions are not numerous. To be 
sure, the sum required is (or used to be) about 
five times as much as that paid by individuals 
belonging to other bodies of a similar character; 
yet we should have hoped that among the 
wealthy of this empire there are many willing 
to come forward with what to them is so trifling 
an expenditure. 

Mr. Williams, the editor of the work before 
us, has performed his task with judgment and | 
learning. It consists—1, of a Latin Chronicle | 
written by a chaplain in the English army | 
under Henry the Fifth,—2, of the Chronique de | 
Normandie, composed by George Chastelain, | 
from a MS. in the public library of Rouen,— 
3, of a translation of the same Chronique,—and, | 
4, of an Appendix of three documents, all im- 
portant and illustrative of the body of the | 
volume. To these are added necessary glos- | 
saries,—and the whole is preceded by a very 
intelligent preface. It would be difficult to 
point out 4 more interesting period of our his- 
tory than that to which this assemblage of mate- 
rials relates:—but if Mr. Williams thought it 
necessary to follow the French chronicle of 
Normandy by a translation, we are somewhat 
surprised that he did not give an English version 
of the Latin narrative also,—especially as his 
notes on it and his marginal explanations are 
all, very properly, in our own language. The | 
object in such cases ought to be, to render the 
book as readable and as intelligible as possible ; 
and although some pedantic persons might be 
found to protest against what they are pleased 
to call the “ vulgarization” of such documents, 
it is undeniable that they would thereby be 
made more generally useful. For this reason— 
referring to the first portion of the Appendix— | 
we should have liked to see the very interest- | 
ing and curious muster-roll of the army of | 
Henry the Fifth, on his second expedition into 
France, not only deprived of its uncouth con- | 
tractions, but rendered into plain English, in | 
order that everybody might have the benefit of | 
the knowledge to be obtained from it. To the | 
really learned it would have been no less useful, | 
—and to the unlearned it would have been | 
vastly more welcome. The same remark will | 
apply, though with less force, to the list of 
killed and wounded in the Battle of Beaugé, in 
Anjou, in 1421, derived from the collections of | 
Ralph Brooke. 

It will be evident from what we have said of 
it, that this is not a work which we can well | 
illustrate by extracts :—and indeed, the narrative 
portions, though not hitherto printed, do not 
comprise anything very new. We admit their 
value as contributions to our stock of informa- 
tion,—and any future historian writing of the | 
events of the reign of Henry the Fifth cannot | 
omit to consult them. Weare glad, therefore, that | 
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the infrequency with which its productions come 


they have been put into this permanent shape: | 


—and various minute particulars not 
known are certainly disclosed. We 
tent ourselves, however, 
from the intelligent Preface of the edi i 

which he has taken peculiar pes ae 
authorities for the statements in which he 
subjoined as notes. 
readers to the work,—but we quote a 
what Mr. Williams advances respecting 
ference generally supposed to have taken lace 
between Henry the Fifth when Prince of Wale 
and his father, in his decrepitude, 
1410 or 1411. This will testify 
which the editor has taken with his 


| ar 





generally 
} must con. 
with an extract or two 


has 
Our 
part of 
the dif 


For these we refer 


about the year 
to the pains 
dite subject.— 

“ About this time a coolness appears to have taken 


place between Henry and his royal father, although 
they do not appear to have been at issue on account 
of either of these expeditions, unless, indeed, the 
prince’s adventurous spirit was mortified by his not 
having been allowed to lead the former expedition in 
person; and this was probably the case,—for the 
monk of St. Denys states, upon the authority of a 


French envoy, that the prince endeavoured for several 
days to hinder the departure of his brother, but 
yielded at last to the representations of his father, 
This coolness is alluded to by Livius, who Suggests 
that the prince had his detractors, who during his 


absence from court abused the royal ear. Henry's 


subsequent severity to the queen dowager and her 
son Arthur of Brittany suggests a presumption that 
she had not been a sincere friend to him. The 

however, appears td be well established, that about 
the time of the departure of the first expedition, the 
prince no longer retained his position at'the council 
board. In December, 1411, at the special request 
of the Commons, the prince received the King’s 
thanks, with the other lords, for the time they were 
of his council. In both the MSS. of Hardyng itis 
stated, that the ‘prince was discharged of coundl, 
and the Duke of Clarence set in his stead;’ and one 

ds,— 

For which the prince, of wrath and wilfal head, 
Against him made debate and froward head. 
According to the Chronicle of London (Harl. M8. 
565), the prince had some months previously gone 
to London with a considerable body of noblemen and 
retainers ; and it is stated in the collection of chr- 
nicles from which the latter part of Henry’s reign is 
now published (MS. Sloane, 1776), and also in MS, 
Reg. 13, c. 1, that in consequence of the kings 
malady, which prevented his opening the parliament 
in person, and disabled him from further application, 
with any honour, to the affairs of the realm, the 
prince required his father to resign his crown, which, 
however, the king declared he would never do whilst 

he breathed.” 


A little farther on, Mr. Williams adds, on the 
same topic :— 

“ According to the Sloane and Royal MSS. before 
quoted, the prince, upon being refused the crown, 1 
tired and allied himself with the chief nobles through 
the greater part of England, who owed him homage 
and service. The prince’s ‘rety’ of lords is men 
tioned by Hardyng. Henry IV. had certainly be 
come very unpopular in the latter years of his reign, 
from the mismanagement of those about him, and 
the lords, in parliament, not only openly expressed 
their dissatisfaction, but exacted from him conee+ 
sions which, from their importance, may be termed’s 


| Bill of Rights. Perhaps the numerous supporters 


which the prince found amongst the nobility inelined 
the king the more readily to that accom 


| which is said to have quickly followed. On the last 


day of Henry IV.’s last parliament, that of 1411, the 
king had, upon the request of his parliament, et 
pressed his forgiveness of all parties; but the de 


| of the crown would appear, from Galba E. vii, 


have been subsequent fo the last parliament.” 

We are tempted to make, also, a brief quot 
tion illustrative of the attention paid by Henry 
the Fifth to his navy,—which was not negl 
even while he was at the head of his triumphatt 


my.— 

“ Henry the Fifth may be said to have been the 
first English sovereign who created a navy of 4 
of war, which he did in great measure with 
captured ‘from the Genoese. A list of the navy in 
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of his reign is given in the ‘ Acts of 
wary ¢ ay Pi vol. ii., but it was subsequently en- 
iyged. He was certainly the first sovereign who 
that piracy should be considered as high 
treason, and that masters of ships should be com- 
pelled to swear, that if they took any prizes, they 
gould bring them to port to be adjudicated by officers 
inted for the purpose. He appointed a channel 
consisting of two ships of one hundred and 
twenty tons each, five barges of one hundred tons, and 
five balingers, Which were distributed from Plymouth 
joBerwick. Thetwo former classes carried each forty- 
“ht mariners, twenty-six men-at-arms, and twenty- 
gx archers; the balingers forty mariners, ten men-at- 
and ten archers. Transports were paid at the 
mie of 3. 4d. per ton per quarter ofa year, exclusive 
of the wages of the mariners.” 
This work is less important both in bulk and 
in pretensions than some others printed by the 
English Historical Society ;—but it is more 
interesting, and is likely to be more popular, 
notwithstanding the want of translations to which 
we have alluded, and the retention of needless 
and, we may almost call them, unintelligible 
contractions. Independently of the impediments 
which these throw in the way of the reader, we 
dbject to them as affecting an appearance of 
jearning and abstruseness unworthy of the really 
pose we historical inquirer. 





Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student. By 

Thomas T. Lynch. Longman & Co. 

TuovcH quaint in its terms and wanting in 
some of the obvious principles of literary art, 
this little volume well deserves a place on the 
same shelf with the essays already well known 
as the production of “ Friends in Council.” The 
framework is simple even to baldness—and the 
reader is rather left to infer the story than for- 
mally told it. He must suppose that Theophi- 
lus Trinal, a mournful and deep-thinking man, 
residing at Barrenhill, has left behind him cer- 
tain fragments, large and small, on various 
topics relating to the conduct of life, which Mr. 
Lynch has been good enough to edit and offer 
tothe world. This machinery is commonplace 
ad unnecessary. But the reader who should 
lay down the book at such a sign of weakness 
—though a safe course in most instances— 
would do himself a great wrong in this parti- 
cular case. A vein of true and virgin ore is 
traceable throughout the volume from first to 
lst. The thought is often noble and original— 
themetaphors and illustrations are now and then 
singularly fresh and beautiful—and the per- 
vading sentiment is one of great kindliness and 
hope. Yet there are drawbacks. The style of 
themodern prophets is rarely good,—and as the 
youngest of the company, Mr. Lynch enters 
the guild with the usual credentials. His writ- 
mg 1s not even—nor is the tone of thinking 
dlways sustained at the same level. The matter 
ssometimes as obscure as the best professors of 
the art could make it,—and occasionally the 
manner is not clear of the charge of frivolous- 
ness, 

A book of detached thoughts must of course 
peak best for itself, page by page:—yet a 
ample or two will give no unworthy idea of 


the whole. Here we take a cluster from the 
vine,— 


, “In practicalness, we require honesty to do some- 
‘ung; Wisdom to do the thing possible, and next us; 
Courage to do poorly, and as at our worst, when we 
nust do this or nothing. We can only, then, satis- 
ly affirm to ourselves the dominance of a spiri- 

tal affection, when conscious of an answering prac- 
weal tendency. There must be a confidential friend- 
‘ness between our moral meditation and our common 
else we despise self, and others will despise 

4s We become moralizing liars to ourselves, and our 
"adlution neither to self nor others vouches for a 


springs not up at once before our eyes an oak. We 
feel that in a manner we have the grown oak within 
us; can see it, but cannot show it. Our vision de- 
ceives us not, if as a vision we regard it; it is a true 
dream of prophecy. A stout oak for timber and for 
shelter there may rise; but, as yet, it is not except 
in vision. We must plant our germ in the soil Fact, 
and be patient, for the first shoots will be feeble, and 
the growth slow. The thinking man has wings; the 
acting man has only feet and hands, It is what the 
hand findeth to do that must be done with might ; 
and what the hand findeth, must be at hand — 
reachable. The eye pierces into infinite space; so 
is it with man’s thought and hope. The hand reaches 
forward but a yard; so is it with man’s work: it is 
where he is that man must labour. In our deed, we 
must not so much be afraid of bungling and inade- 
quacy, as beware of insincerity. He who persists in 
genuineness will increase in adequacy. Pride frus- 
trates its own desire; it will not mount the steps of 
the throne, because it has not yet the crown on. But 
till first throned we may not be crowned. Pride 
would be acknowledged victor before it has won the 
battle. It will not act, unless it be allowed that it 
can succeed; and it will do nothing, rather than not 
do brilliantly. It is well sometimes to fall below 
self—sometimes to fail. Not only thus are we 
goaded and stirred, and our resolve braced; but the 
effort being one that conscience demanded, saying, 
Do what you can, we get assurance that we love ex- 
cellence, and not alone have complacency in our own 
manifestations of ability. A divine blessing is on 
industry according to forethought—on a step-by-step 
advance according to tentative, approximative me- 
thod. It is thus we gain success, inward and in the 
world; it is thus that we come to the heights and 
hidden places where truth has inscribed words, 
erected memorials of things done, or prepared stations 
for outlook upon extensive prospects; it is thus that 
we obtain place and influence amongst men, clear 
some little space in the wilderness of the world, and 
leave behind us timber-trees and fruit-trees in its 
forests and orchards.” 


The poetry is scarcely equal to the prose :— 
yet it is of the kind that promises riper and 
better fruits hereafter. No single piece that we 
can find is quite to our mind :—yet our readers 
will see that the spirit of a poet and some of 
his powers hide under the modern disfigure- 
ment of a too artificial quaintness.— 


The World’s Marriage. 


The rough World weary with his work, 
One evening sat alone ; 
And said—oh! that I had a wife, 
Purer then would be my life, 
What follies have I done! 
Stubborn and fierce, I’m full of sin, 
Yet tenderness I feel within. 


Sweet Poetry, love-worthiest maid, 
Even then was wandering near, 

And with her clear and silent eye 

Fix’d on the clear and silent sky, 
Wateli'd for the earliest star ; 

And stood before the rough World's face 

In majesty of bloom and grace. 


Straight from his heart the morning broke, 
Spread on each cheek a flush ; 
And as she turning saw him stand 
In bearded beauty close at hand, 
Love robed her in a blush ; 
She was the pale red moon at full, 
Fronting the bright sun powerful. 


They wedded, and a son was born, 
His name they call’d—the New ; 

His earliest infancy was blest 

With milk, and smiles, and bosom rest ; 
And as the nursling grew, 

Father and mother in the boy 

Saw themselves, with wondering joy. 


His young heart was a morning heaven, 
Broad, pure, and still: 

Soon thoughts upbreathed by desire, 

Swelling, blending, mounting higher, 
Like clouds his spirit fill ; 

Dark bright the towering masses range, 

Boding showery wind and change. 


The father frowns, the mother sweet 
Smiles upon her son; 
*Mid freaks and waywardness of youth, 
She marks his energy and truth ; 
And for new follies done, 
Wise and gentle, well she knows 





n we will not plant our acorn, because it 


The rough World, ever comforted 
And softened by his wife, 

For her dear sake will much endure, 

Himself he knows has not been pure 
And equal in his life ; 

His strength, her spirit he would see, 

Her thought, his practicalness, she. 


Thus waiting long, they watch and hope, 
The boy in power grows ; 

His streaming energy the while, 

Still spreading like the waves of Nile, 
As widely overflows ; 

And not for spoil the waters rise, 

Retiring, they shall fertilize. 

** His blossoms first, now leaves he hath 
Needful, though not so fair.” 

Said Poetry, ** So is our son 

Like the almond and mezereon, 
And ripe fruits he will bear: 

This middle leafy strength hath he, 

That flower in fruit may perfect be.” 


Some of our readers will prefer the follow- 
ing.— 
A Return from Music. 
How dreamily we walk, at night, 
Home from a music sweet ! 
A ghostly sound the foot arouses, 
As you pass the shadowy houses, 
There is no one in the street ; 
But, perhaps, a woman all alone, 
The music of whose life is done. 


From some window shines a light ; 
Is there one who sleeps 
While a sister or a mother, 
Or a father or a brother, 
Tender watching keeps; 
And sweet hope, as the hours pass by, 
Makes low and distant melody ? 


In that room where shadows move, 
A mother new may be; 

While he who is a father made, 

With feeling very strange and glad, 
His little one may see ; 

And now are baby, man, and wife, 

The three-part harmony of life. 


Farther on, from high above, 
A student’s lamp will beam ; 
Night silence is as if a wind, 
Filling the organ of his mind; 
And, like music in a dream, 
With many a change of stop and key, 
Thought advances wanderingly. 
Wakeful, within their silent rooms, 
Some still may musing lie; 
And in this middle hush of night, 
Perhaps a thought of old delight 
Jars the harp of memory ; 
And startles every slumbering string, 
Sad sounds confused awakening. 
But round you, in the darkened rooms, 
Are families at rest ; 
Gradual and gentle came repose, 
Silently deepening, like the snows ; 
And now in many a breast 
Rules dream-power, with musician’s skill, 
Guiding the spirit as he will. 
The young man of the maiden dreams, 
The maiden dreams of man ; 
Iler treble airiness and grace, 
His powerful supporting bass, 
Complete each other can: 
Each heart bath its peculiar tone, 
But none were meant to sound alone. 
Your house now in the lamp-shine gleams, 
And, entering, you soon 
With head upon your pillow are, 
Where, scarcely listening, you hear 
Thought faintly hum its tune ; 
Like mother who sings child asleep, 
Singing on to make the slumber deep. 
Mr. Lynch’s best vein is the oracular. He 
defines a thought or suggests a train of ideas 
with much felicity. Speaking of the office of 
suffering, he says “ sorrow is surgery,”—a defi- 
nition which might be amplified to any extent; 
and when dealing with the subject of misan- 
thropy—which he traces to blighted love—he 
reminds the reader that “the thorn was once a 
bud.”—We must make room for one extract 
more.— 
“ Thad been thinking: Wit and work are the two 
wheels of the world’s chariot; they need to be equal, 
and each fixed fast. But now the fires shining 
through the unclosed windows, and the pleasant 
glimpses of domestic scenes within, filled me with 
new feeling and led to new thought. One room espe- 
cially arrested my eye and heart. There sat in it a 


girl laughing heartily—the fire-light shone on her 
merry, and as they seemed handsome, features, 
* You seem, dear girl,’ thought I, ‘ gay and innocent; 





Some plea of love to interpose. 


there you sit, happy at least for the hour, while out- 
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side your window may pass women young as your- 
self, their dress squalid, their natural grace already 
wasted with vice or pain—their lot perhaps never 
such as yours, nor ever to be such—and yet you, 
how know I what is within you and around you and 
before you? This half-hour’s mirth may be but as 
a wind that cometh not soon again. But I would 
rather suppose you happy, and your life hopeful and 
good—then you are an “ elect lady;” you may make 
a “ sunshine” in many “shady” places. Pursue your 
work, and may you prosper: your happy face will 
often be excellent medicine; your word and laugh a 
restorative cordial for worn spirits.’ A well-clad 
woman in a well-furnished room isa sight right plea- 
sant to see; yet a shrunken form in a bare dwelling 
may be the environment of a sou! that suits the cor- 
respondence, the dress and furnishings, the graceful 
and free life of the lady. May-be, I say: not all the 
first are last; but many are, and many of the last 
first. A beautiful external life symbolizes a beau- 
tiful internal life, even if such life be absent. It 
stands for a reality that exists somewhere. The 
marble bust of a woman is beautiful, though the 
marble be cold and dead; and though it may not 
represent actual living grace, yet the living heart of 
woman must have given expression to living features, 
to make this bust possible. To create the beautiful 
forms and fashions of social life, how much human 
loveliness and intelligence have had being and ac- 
tivity! And though circumstance and cash may put 
around some of us a show of life to which we have 
no interior relation, and which therefore tells nothing 
of us; yet this show has a most real significance con- 
cerning human qualities and delights, and even to us 
it gives sone semblance of possessing these. Beautiful 
things are suggestive of a purer and higher life, and 
fill us with a mingled love and fear. They have a 
graciousness that wins us, and an excellence to which 
we involuntarily do reverence. If you are poor, yet 
pure and modestly aspiring, keep a vase of flowers 
on your table, and they will help to maintain your 
dignity, and secure for you consideration and delicacy 
of behaviour.” 

It will not be doubted that the man who has 
written thus, may hereafter be again heard of 
honourably in the guild of letters if he shall 
care to cultivate his faculty of expression. At 
present his attempt can be only a half success. 
The wealth that is in his book is not coined 
into the forms that obtain an easy currency. 
By and by art will probably come to the aid of 
nature. The artist will learn how to concen- 
trate the lights which he now wastes by need- 
less scattering,—and with amended manner will 
come the chances of a more assured and more 
deeply felt success. 





NEW TALES. 

Light and Darkness; or, Mysteries of Life. 
By Mrs. Catharine Crowe. 3 vols. Colburn.— 
To those who are unfamiliar with the ‘ Causes 
Célébres,’ the collections of Feuerbach, the 
‘New Pitaval,’ and other such works, Mrs. 
Crowe’s ‘Mysteries of Life’ may be strongly 
recommended. As a grim November book, 
holding fast the awe-stricken reader, it can 
have very few, if any, competitors. Its au- 
thoress has ‘‘a way with her” very nearly as 
impressive as that of the Ancient Mariner. In 
all her longer stories, even where the incidents 
are the most ingeniously improbable, Mrs. 
Crowe has narrated them with such sincerity 
as entirely to fascinate us into acquiescence 
with their wonders. In this respect she 
approaches Miss Edgeworth,— who never 
dropped a glove in a first chapter, but that the 
picking of it up, or the throwing of it down 
again, in subsequent pages, was sure to exercise 
a serious influence on the happiness of the 


Rosamond or Clarence for whom she had to | 


_— Mrs. Crowe does not possess Miss 
idgeworth’s command over varieties of charac- 


ter and corresponding plasticities of dialogue. 
This may be in part a reason why, in quest of | pages of Scott—as he tells us, having relieved his 


incident, she naturally turns to the police 


record and the superstitious legend. We know 
of no one to whom a robbery—an innocent 
person under a cloud—or a criminal, with every 
witness of his crime silenced—may be so safely 
intrusted. We-know of no one so ready and 
solemn over a ghost-story as she is. In short, 
after its kind and colour, Mrs. Crowe’s Book 
of Darkness—a collection of short stories ex- 
hibiting the night-side of Humanity—may be 
honestly commended. Such Light as therein 
lies may be looked for in the ingenious tale 
of ‘The Money Seekers,”—and the comical 
adventures of the turban contested for by Miss 
Smith and her namesake. To be more precise 
on the occasion would be to break a good cus- 
tom.—We might have been attracted rather 
than deterred by our uncertainty as to the 
sources whence Mrs. Crowe has derived her 
stories,—and might not have inquired how often 
she has altered their catastrophes (as, for in- 
stance, in the case of ‘The Bride’s Journey,’ 
the material of which is derived from the trial 
of the Antonini family—reported by Feuer- 
bach) ;—but our authoress owns in her preface, 
with a meritorious candour, that many of the 
stories have already been published in the 
periodicals,—and hence we hesitate to deal with 
them in detail. 

Villa Verocchio; or, the Youth of Leonardo da 
Vinci. A Tale. By thelate Diana Louisa Macdo- 
nald. Longman & Co.--There is with every poet 
a time at which a tragedy must needs be written. 
Very nearly as universal among prose-writers 
of Fiction is that phase of imagination which 
attempts the Art-novel. Nothing is so tempt- 
ing as the subjects,—nothing is so easy as a 
certain grace of idea and poetry of diction in 
its execution ;—and yet the cases of success are 
curiously few. Perhaps ‘ Les Maitres Mosaistes’ 
of Madame Dudevant is the only recent tale 
in which with a strict conformity to the pecu- 
liarities of the style is combined sufficient of 
human interest and comprehensible adventure 
to satisfy either the technical or the general 
reader. ‘Villa Verocchio,’ at least, cannot 
claim any very exquisite praise. It is elegant, 
but vaporous ;—its hero seeming to be as little 
like the Leonardo da Vinci whom we know as 
having become the painter of the Medusa, the 
engineer, the architect, the philosopher, as can 
well be fancied. The adventures, ideas and 
traits with which he is credited might just as 
appropriately have been ascribed to the most 
‘“‘moonish” follower of Carlo Dolce or of Baroccio. 
In truth, it may be laid down as a canon, with- 
out fear of being dogmatic,—that at the age 
when persons are the most moved to write Art- 
novels, they can knowlittle about Art—that they 
cannot have struck the balance betwixt imagina- 
tion and scientific knowledge, contemplation 
and rhapsody, which operation must be per- 
formed ere the points of the subject can be 
seized, so as to give the man’s (not the 
artist’s) heart play within the circle embraced. 
This ‘ Villa Verocchio’ contains smooth para- 
graphs and sweet pages—and includes a love 
adventure, in which Da Vinci's loved one dies; 
but the story is without individuality,—which 
its hero can never have been at any period of 
his career. 








Ireland and Wales—{ L’Irlande et le Pays de 
Galles}. By Amédée Pichot. Paris, Guil- 
laumin & Co. 





Dr. Pichot knows England and the English 

better than most of his countrymen who publish 
| Impressions of Travel” on their return from 
| trips across the Channel. Before his first visit 
| to these shores—now many years ago—he had 
already learned to appreciate our literature ; the 





| graver studies while he was yet a mere youth 


“making hisrhetoric” underthe “good Oratoriang 
of Juilly.” Since then he has steadily kept 
this early bias; and his occupation for : 
years as Editor of the Revue Britennigue, of 
lowing a course of historical pursuits on British 
ground, has given him an acquaintance with 
the works and ways, the books and authors, of 
this country not common in any foreigner, a 
least of all, perhaps, among our nearest Conti. 
nental neighbours. This familiarity has been 
improved by frequent visits; which have broy 
the critic into personal contact with one 
of the living writers introduced by his means 
to the French public, or have led him to spots 
illustrated by the names of our deceased Wor- 
thies in whose memorials his reading has 
given him a friendly interest. A traveller of 
this class sets forth with that disposition ty 
observe fairly which is one of the mahy good 
fruits of previous study of a foreign literature, 
He enjoys, moreover, the advantage of seej 
many things which escape the uninformed eye; 
and of receiving from associations that Bay 
nothing to the mere stranger a pleasure the 
reflection of which gives warmth to the descrip. 
tions of what he has seen. To the Parisian 
reader, accordingly, Dr. Pichot, when he relates 
his experiences and remarks, will certain} 
afford more both of entertainment and of jn 
struction than is commonly found in the jour. 
nals of French adventure in these islands, 

If his volumes should prove somewhat lessin- 
teresting here, the chief cause of this difference 
is no fault of the author. When he speaks of 
places and names familiar to us, relates anecdotes 
or sketches biographies well known to educated 
Englishmen, — still more when he enters on 
graver topics, and loads his chapters with ex- 
tracts from “blue books’’ or statistical collec- 
tions,—we must remember that he writes for 
Paris, where these are little known, and not for 
London, which may have already had “ some- 
what too much of this.” A large part of his 
materials, whether of the lighter or of the 
heavier kind, will accordingly be skipped by 
the English reader, not as valueless in them- 
selves, but as having been long since valued 
and disposed of. 

In justice, however, to the pains taken in 
these collections, the least—and the most—we 
can do will be to name the heads of some 
of the principal dissertations: such as, “the 
Clergy”—Maynooth, of course, included; the 
Temperance movement; Latin scholars in 
Kerry; Education in England and Ireland 
generally; the National and Kildare Street 
School systems. There are surveys of the 
Shannon navigation; and many pages on the 
Land Question in chief, or on its subordinate 
branches,—among which are the Potato and the 
Pig, Tenant right, Whiteboyism, Flax cultive 
tion, and the plantation of Ulster. These serious 
discussions, bristling at times with figures which 
suggest alarming reminiscences of blue books 
and Review articles, are now and then re 
lieved by lighter essays—notes on Dean Swift, 
on the Dramatists and Preachers of Ireland, on 
Duels, &c. Two long concluding chapters, 
however, plunge us again, without respite, m 
the very depths of the “ Irish question,”"—a s 
too wide to embark upon at the close of a book 
of travels, begun in a holiday vein. For thow 
readers who are bold enough to encounter such 
matters in a work of this class, we report that 
the materials have been collected with industry, 
and are commented on in a temper which those 
even who differ from Dr. Pichot’s conclusions 
will allow to be candid and considerate. 

The lighter results of his tour will be found 
entertaining. The personal adventures are 
in a style so brisk, flowery, and confidential, the! 
we could have wished for more of such recollet- 
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tions, and fewer of the Doctor's gatherings from 
the collections of others. It always excites 
curiosity to see our own features reflected in 
, mirror to the focus of which our eyes are 
unaccustomed :—especially where it gives the 
highest degree of dissimilarity possible on this 
side of absolute distortion. — From the entire 
difference between the cardinal points in the 
characters of the two nations respectively, this 
eect can seldom appear more strongly than 
in a view of British subjects by a well-informed 
and candid Frenchman. 

Dr. Pichot, we find, would have given us 
more of his own observations had not the Re- 
yolution of 1848 fallen upon his work while 
going through the press. The original plan— 
conceived in times more auspicious for book- 
sellers and “ editions of luxury’’—was, for three 
yolumes;—two of personal notices, illustrated 
by engravings,—and a third for the statistical and 

itical materials. The troubles of February 


not only delayed the appearance but altered 


the arrangement of : the book. They have 
suppressed the embellishments, and reduced the 
three valumes to two :—an operation that has 
impaired the harmony of the work. To finda 
lace for the essays on — of social import- 
ance, Dr. Pichot has sacrificed a part of his own 
diary,—which ceases to give us a connected nar- 
rative soon after his landing in the south of 
Ireland; and the sketches of a personal cha- 
racter afterwards thrown in here and there 
among dissertations and extracts relating to the 
public economy and politics, lose much of their 
effect from our companionship with the writer 
having been broken. Everything, indeed, after 
the chapters already printed when the change 
of scheme became necessary speaks of interrup- 
tio and curtailment. We are carried to and 
fro between distant places without any clue by 
which to trace the author’s journey; and chap- 
ters describing the state of things at one period, 
are followed by accounts of what was seen on 
a subsequent visit some years later,—the ex- 
— wanted to connect these observations 
aving probably been cut off in the process of 
“restricting the scale.” We shall therefore 
ascribe rather to evil times than to want of edi- 
torial skill a good part of any disorder and in- 
coherence that may be found in the compressed 
volumes, 

These volumes were designed as a sequel to 
those ‘ Historical and Literary Travels in Eng- 
landand Scotland’ which Dr. Pichot indited some 
twenty years since ; to the great displeasure, as 
older readers may remember, of certain Quar- 
terly critics, -who not only charged the young 
traveller with sundry mistakes on matters of 
fact, but sharply mt He him for venturing 
to describe the persons and sayings of some 
eminent men to whom he had obtained access. 
On the latter head of offence, the Doctor's 
indiscretions—if such they were—have long 
been eclipsed by many who have taken more 
than his licence with less of his good nature, 
and with not half of his excuse in the novelty of 
sliterary pilgrimage to England by a French 
traveller. No undue freedoms of this kind will 
be found, at all events, in the present volumes. 
0 respect of accuracy, his studies and reviews 
of English books throughout so many years have 
greatly improved his later surveys; although 

ere and there—in the vivacity of the moment— 

he may still be found setting down notes rather 
curious than exact: —as, for instance, where 
he finds Shakspeare’s Avon at Salisbury,—says 
that Waterford owned in 1844 “ more than 150 
ships of 800 to 1,000 tons burden,””—calls Ten- 
tyson “the poet whom young England has 
Proclaimed its chief,”—or asserts that English 
Ravigators whom the contractors found it pro- 
€ to employ on the Paris and Rouen Rail- 





way were ‘imposés a la compagnie par les 
Anglais.”” On the whole, however, comparing 
the tenor of his reports with the astonishing 
discoveries which his countrymen are apt to 
make in England, Dr. Pichot must be considered 
as a pattern of correctness. That he often mis- 
writes the names of persons and places, is hardly 
a matter of surprise. It has long been esta- 
blished almost as a law of nature that the 
French have some physical peculiarity which 
makes it impossible for them to spell foreign 
denominations correctly. 

Although the title of the book speaks of 
Wales as well as of Ireland, it says but little of 
the Principality. Landing at Southampton, Dr. 
Pichot travels, vid Salisbury and Bath, to Bristol ; 
from thence, crossing the Channel, he touches 
on that part of South Wales only which lies 
between Swansea and Milford, —where he 
embarks for Ireland. The sister island he 
appears to have seen pretty completely. Al- 
though, as we have said, his journal takes us 
but a little way in the south, the dispersed notes 
of his further travels meet us in all parts of 
Ireland :—at Gweedore, on the Giant’s Cause- 
way,—in Dublin, where he visits O’Connell 
in his durance at the Dublin Penitentiary,— 
in sketches of Limerick and of Lough Neagh. 
Here we have glimpses of all the four pro- 
vinces in 1844; while some chapters of a later 
date belong to a second visit, made after the 
famine of 1847-8 had withered the face of the 
land, —when O’Connell, the Liberator, and 
Steele, the Pacificator, had given place to more 
alarming objects of public interest. Of this 
more recent tour we have scarcely any personal 
notices, except in the account of a second visit 
to Gweedore ; which, taken in connexion with 
the first, is by far the most valuable matter in 
the Doctor’s book. The pages expressly de- 
scribing the effects of the famine are not many, 
nor these in any way notable:—it would have 
been well, too, had the author distinctly stated 
what is set down on this subject from his own 
observation and what from the report of others. 
Here, and on other occasions, there is an ac- 
knowledgment, by direct quotation, of a good 
deal of borrowed material; but there remains 
not a little besides, for which Dr. Pichot has 
probably been more indebted to his scissors than 
to his note-book. 

Of the journey to Ireland we are told that 
one main object was to see, face to face, “ Le 
grand O’ Connell,”’"—whom our author, as a good 
Frenchman and an orthodox Roman Catholic, 
had been taught to regard at a distance with 
unbounded admiration. The result of this pil- 
grimage will be apt to disappoint the reader 
who hears of it early in the book in terms which 
excite expectation. A personal interview— 
not without difficulty, it seems—was obtained; 
but the Doctor ae only partake of an audi- 
ence at Richmond as one of the crowd who 
daily besieged the prison for that honour. Ac- 
cordingly, he there saw and heard nothing of 
“the hero’ which passes the level of common- 
place. The great Agitator looked stout, pros- 
perous, and younger than his portraits,—and 
favoured Dr. Pichot with a short conversa- 
tion in French on continental affairs. This, 
and some account of the other prisoners, is 
the whole result of the interview. The account, 
altogether, is not the liveliest of Dr. Pichot’s 
sketches; and this is the more sensibly felt, as 
it is ushered in by a proem of no small pomp 
on heroes in general, claiming for ‘‘ the Libera- 
tor” a place at the side of Odin, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon. After such a commencement, which 
will be apt to strike most English readers breath- 
less, it would indeed have been difficult for the 
good Doctor to return from his visit with anything 


Among the more readable chapters must be 
mentioned the account of a visit to the vaults of 
St. Michan’s, in Dublin,—which has the virtue 
of preserving its dead nearly as well as the 
famous Capuchin cellars at Palermo, or the 
caverns of the Kreuzberg overlooking Bonn. 
There, the relics of the two unfortunate brothers 
Sheares—though now, it is said, forbidden to 
be shown—were inspected by aid of some 
dexterity and donations; and the entire adven- 
ture is described with a certain tone of romance 
for which we shall not too strictly refuse a tra- 
veller’s privilege,—in the hope that other par- 
ticulars, which follow, of the Republican train- 
ing of John Sheares in France, by no less a 
heroine than the notorious Théroigne de Méri- 
court, may be taken as historically authentic. 
They are “curious if true.” The “ Aspasia 
of the Reign of Terror” appears in this epi- 
sode in a character at variance as well with 
her early career as with her ignominious de- 
cline. She is represented as uniting the severest 
chastity with revolutionary fervour, and offering 
up all her passions for a time on the altar of 
her country. Lamartine, who has sketched this 
strange priestess in rather glowing tints, cannot 
have known how nearly she was connected with 
one of the “ martyrs of revolution” in Ireland, 
or he would not have failed to add this heighten- 
ing dramatic touch to his picture. 

Of other anecdotes med biographical details, 
the most, as we have said, will, like this, be new 
in France, if not here. Many an English reader, 
too, will meet with places in both volumes which 
may either refresh his memory or add to his 
information,—attesting the success with which 
the author has cultivated our literature and the 
interest which he takes in our soil. On this 
ground alone, independently of the amusing tone 
of his narrative, the Doctor may fairly claim a 
welcome in this country :—and we must remem- 
ber, that but for the misfortunes of his own land 
we should probably have had to thank him for a 
present more complete and entertaining. 
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LOCKE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Oct. 15. 
ALLow me to thank your correspondent for the 





sufficient to impress them as dignum tanto hiatw. 


answer, communicated in your last number, to 7 


inquiry as to the burial-place of Lady Masham. 
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have been favoured from another source with the 
same information,—and also with a copy of the in- 
scription on the monument to her memory in the 
Abbey Church at Bath. I send it you to complete 
the characteristic and affecting records of this emi- 
nent group.— 

Near this place lies Dame Damaris Masham, daughter of 
Ralph Cudworth, D.D., and second wife to Sir Francis 
Masham, of Oates, in the county of Essex, Bart., who, to 
the softness and elegancy of her own sex, added several of 
the noblest accomplishments and qualities of the other. 

She possessed these advantages in a degree unusual to 
either, and tempered them with an exactness peculiar to 
herself. 

Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and penetration, toge- 
ther with her candour and love of truth, were very observ- 
able to all that conversed with her, or were acquainted with 
those small treatises she published in her lifetime, though 
she industriously concealed her name. 

Being mother of an only son, she applied all her natural 
and acquired endowments to the care of his education. 

She was a strict observer of all the virtues belonging to 
every station of her life, and only wanted opportunities 
to make those talents shine in the world which were the 
admiration of her friends. 

She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, and died on 

the 20th of April, 1708. 
This is beautiful, though it has not the exquisite 
simplicity of the epitaph to her mother. It is 
redundant ; and we hear too much of “ endow- 
ments,” “talents,” and such slight wares,—which 
are very well in the world, but not worthy to be 
set forth on the tomb of a great woman like Lady 
Masham. 

You perceive that I was wrong in asserting that 
Sir Francis and Lady Masham had no children 
The “ only son” mentioned above was Francis Cud- 
worth Masham, Esq., a Master in Chancery and 
Accountant-General of that Court,—also Foreign 
Apposer (what is that?) in the Court of Exchequer. 
He died in 1731.* 

Still greater was my surprise to find that Sir 
Francis had a former wife, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Scot, of Rouen, and Marquis de la Mezange,—and 
that by her he had no less than eight sons. Of 
these, seven died before him,—and the eighth was 
Samuel, first Lord Masham, and husband of Abi- 
gail Hill. He was created a Baron in 1711 :—so 
that Lady Masham did not live to hear the name 
which she had so ennobled by her virtues and merits 
degraded by a base intrigante. The ill-gotten and 
dishonourable nobility was as short-lived as it de- 
served to be. Their only surviving son married 
twice, but left no issue :—and with him the barony 
expired, in 1776. 

Seldom has there been a more abrupt transition, 
or a greater fall, in one generation, than from the 
high-minded daughter of Cudworth to the vulgar 
and treacherous waiting-woman who succeeded her. 

It is surely very strange that neither does the 
tombstone of Sir Francis Masham bear the least 
allusion to his wives or children, nor that of his 
son Samuel (first Lord) to their relation to each 
other. This confirmed me in the error into which 
T had somehow fallen. 

I forgot to mention a fact of far greater interest, 
which we heard at High Laver,—namely, that 
Newton had visited Locke’s tomb. Was this a 
sort of expiatory pilgrimage? One might almost 
think so, in reading those two ever-memorable 
letters which are among the most awful and moving 
manifestations of the greatness and the littleness, 
the weakness and the strength, of the human mind. 
If the cloud that visibly overshadowed the mighty 
and transcendant intellect of Newton shows on 
what a frail tenure we hold our greatest gifts,— 
on the other hand, how very little lower than the 
angels is the serene and tender magnanimity of 
Locke! With what exquisite delicacy does he 
handle the sick and penitent spirit !—how careful 
is he not to be too completely in the right! There 
is nothing that he ever wrote which raises him 
so far above the ordinary level of humanity as his 
simple letter in question. 

If we imagine that Newton came as a penitent 
to this quiet grave, it is consolatory to feel assured 
that the voice within and around it spoke peace to 
the mighty but troubled spirit. S. A. 


P.S. Another error which I have to correct is, 
the place of Cudworth’s interment.—It is in Christ 
College, not King’s. 


* Collins’s ‘ Peerage.’ 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. : 

TuE following Report on the relics brought home 
from Cape Riley by the Prince Albert, made offi- 
cially to the Admiralty by Capt. Parry, will be 
read with great interest.— 

** Haslar Hospital, Oct. 11, 1850. 

“ Sir,—On receiving your letter of the 7th inst., and the 
box containing bones, canvas, rope, and wood recently 
found at Cape Riley, upon which their Lordships desire a 
Report from Sir John Richardson and myself, I considered 
the best way of complying with their Lordships’ wishes 
would be to refer the bones and wood for examination to 
Sir John Richardson whose skill and experience in such 
matters are greatly superior to mine, and to give my own 
attention more particularly tothe pieces of rope and canvas. 

**] have now the honour to inclose Sir John Richardson’s 
Report, and to offer the following suggestions of my own :— 

“ The only questions of any material interest are two— 

**1, Were the articles left at Cape Riley by any of Sir 
John Franklin’s people? 

**2. If so, about what period ? 

“Independently of Sir John Franklin's Expedition, 
there are, primd facie, only three possible ways of account- 
ing for the rope and canvas being found at Cape Riley :— 

“1, They might have been left by the parties under the 
command of Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner, whom I sent 
to examine the coast on our first discovery of it, on the 
22nd of August, 1819. 

**2. If the rope and canvas belonged to the Fury when 
we lost her in Prince Regent's Inlet in 1825 (having landed 
all her stores on the beach for heaving the ship down), it is 
possible that these articles may have been discovered by the 
Esquimaux, appropriated to their own use, and carried to 
Cape Riley in the course of their peregrinations. 

«3. The articles might have been conveyed by one of Sir 
James Ross's travelling parties detached from his ships in 
Port Leopold in the spring of the year 1849. 

In dealing with these possibilities, we may, I think, arrive 
at the following conclusions :— 

“1. It is quite certain that no encampment was formed 


were on shore only a few minutes, having been recalled in 
consequence of a fair wind springing up. Nor could the 
piece of rope have been left by them, since the yellow 
worsted thread is pronounced by the officers of Chatham 
Yard to fix, beyond all doubt, the date of its manufacture 
‘subsequent to the year 1824, as the order assigning 
different coloured worsteds to each yard bears date April 23 
of that year.’ 

“2. The order just referred to was issued exactly three 
weeks before I left England with the Hecla and Fury, on 
that voyage in which the latter vessel was lost in Prince 
Regent's Inlet—that is, I left the Nore on the 19th of May 
of the same year (1824), having quitted Deptford on the 
8th. These dates coincide so nearly with that of the order 
above quoted, that I deemed it advisable to write to 
Capt. Richards, Superintendent of Chatham Dockyard, to 
inquire whether he thought it possible that the new regula- 
tion of inserting the yellow worsted may, as a special case, 
have been anticipated in furnishing rope to the Hecla and 
Fury. 

**Capt. Richards’s very clear and satisfactory reply (of 
which I enclose a copy) proves, beyond all doubt, that the 
rope was not supplied to the Fury ; while the circumstance 
of its having been made of Hungarian hemp shows that it 
was not manufactured prior to 1841. 

**3. The third and last question is merely one of fact; 
and it has, | understand, been ascertained from Sir James 
Ross that the party he sent out to the northward from Port 
Leopold did not land quite so far westward as Cape Hurd, 
so that they never approached Cape Riley within thirty 
miles. 

** The above facts appear to me to lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that the rope was left at Cape Riley by Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition, and in all probability the canvas 
likewise, as that also bears the Queen's mark. 

“With respect to the period at which this occurred, which 
can only be conjectured by the state and appearance of the 
several articles picked up, their Lordships will observe from 
Sir John Richardson’s very interesting report that, so far 
as the question admits of solution, there is at least a strong 
probability of their having been left at Cape Riley about 
the year 1845. 

**T would, therefore, submit to their Lordships what ap- 
pears to me the most probable conclusion,—namely, that 
Sir John Franklin’s ships having reached this neighbour- 
hood on their way out in 1845, and being stopped there for 
a time by the state of the ice (as I was, and as we know the 
present searching expeditions have been), a couple of boats 
may have been detached from each ship to land at Cape 
Riley to make the usual observations, collect specimens, 
and examine the coast—a common occurrence in all such 
expeditions. If detained for a night, each boat’s crew may 
have pitched its own tent, and one for the officers, making 
five in all. The only circumstance which I cannot explain 
(supposing the encampment to have been formed by Sir 
John Franklin’s people) is, the large size of the tents, which 
Mr. Snow has just described to us as 12 feet in diameter 
and upwards, and which is certainly very large for tents 
generally used on such occasions. This may in part, per- 
haps, be explained by the stones being thrown from the 
centre, and the circle thus considerably enlarged when 
striking the tents. 

* At the commencement of their enterprise (which, look- 
ing to former discoveries, the entrance to Wellington Inlet 
may fairly be considered), a party from the Erebus and 
Terror might not think it of any importance to leave a 
notice of their visit, though it is much to be wished that 
they had; and I should hope that at some more advanced 
position Capt. Ommanney and the other officers will have 





succeeded in discovering some such notice, affording posi- 
| tive information of the missing ships, and of the route they 


at Cape Riley by Lieuts. Beechey and Hoppner ; the parties | 


** On the other hand, I feel confident, i ry 
tion, or any portion of the people, had Metta a 
at a more advanced period, when success began to be doa 
ful, and especially if in distress, or with a view to effect 
escape from the ice, some distinct notice of the facts 
have been left at a point so prominent and so likel ‘ 
visited as Cape Riley. I may add that under such be 
stances it is very highly improbable that provisions so heg 
phen | as = — and pork would have formed ane 
of their supply ; and mutton would 
wholly out rf the question. athena: been 
**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant 
** WILLIAM Epwakp Panny, Capt. RN 
“‘ To the Secretary to the Admiralty, &c.” ae 


The Reports of Sir John Richardson and his 
assistant Dr. Clark on the bones and 
brought home are of a technical character,—aqj 
point in all respects to the same conclusions, We 
may add, however, certain observations made in 
the way of comment by Col. Sabine—which com- 
plete the case as it stands at present. He says— 

** Perhaps it may throw some light on the fact of there 
being five tents, that the magnetical instruments supplied to 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition would require more tents 
than any previous or any subsequent expedition. 

“* There were three magnetical instruments, each of whieh 
would require a separate tent, and these three tents would 
only be entered at stated periods for observation. 

“* Besides these three, there would be required a fourth 
tent for miscellaneous observations, and a fifth for the pro- 
tection of the observers. 

“IT was, therefore, always prepared to expect that when- 
ever the traces of a winter station of the Erebus and Terror 
should be found there would be some appearance discovered 
of five tents in the locality where the instruments of the 
Erebus should be placed, and five for the Terror, 

‘I think it probable that the two ships would establish 
their observatories at some little distance apart from each 
other, because it would contribute to convey a character of 
independence to each. I think it far more probable that the 
traces which have been discovered are those of a winter 
station, than of a station occupied for a few days during 
the season of navigation, from the quantity of the remaing 
of provisions which I understand to have been found, and 
which are much more than are likely to have been cop 
sumed by an observing party during the very short time 
that the instruments would have been put up at a tempo 
rary station. It is quite possible, however, to suppose that 
the ships may have been stopped during the season of nayi- 
gation, and without any immediate prospect of getting on, 
about the time of the monthly term days,* and the tents 
may have been established and the instruments landed for 
observation on the term day—that is to say, they may have 
all been in order for commencing about twelve hours before, 
and the observations continued for twenty-four hours, But 
at the close of the term day they would without doubt bave 
been embarked with all convenient despatch.” 


On this evidence, as we have already said, it 
seems nearly clear that the first part of Sir John 
Franklin’s adventures in the Arctic Seas is a 
length told. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

THE French journal Za Presse announces “a 
wonderful discovery :”—nothing less than Magnets 
which areso sympathetically affected by the presence 
of precious metals that they infallibly indicate the 
place of their presence however hidden. The er 
perimenters have nothing more to do than hold 
the magnets in their hands and follow the ind 
cations. In proportion as the spot of concealment 
is approached, the attraction becomes more aad 
more powerful,—and finally the discovery is made, 
says the Presse, in the most precise and “d 
manner. Some remarkable and “‘ conclusive” cass 
are already mentioned :—and, finally, it is reported 
that a trial was about to be made at M. & 
Rothschild’s. — How the old quackeries and im 
postures come round and round again, 
being laid by for awhile to rub off the ms 
of exposure !—Strangely enough, too, we live ® 
days that expressly invite them. The age is # 
once positive and speculative. To the scientific 
marvels of the time themselves we may 
owe it that no superstition can offer itself too gros 
for acceptance. The sudden removal from the field 
of the familiar to that of the hitherto unknown— 
the conquest of new scientific ground—makes 
vulgar (and “the vulgar,” be it understood, includes 
classes who have no suspicion that they belong # 


the strange treasures which the latter may contall 
The impostor sets himself up by the side of the phi 
losopher. The march of science has the marande 


“** A term day is one day in the month on which it wasp 
arranged that simultaneous magnetic observations 
be made in all parts of the world ; these days were wel 
to Sir John Franklin, and they were the only days on wi 
during the season of navigation those magnetic inst 








| are likely to have pursued. 


requiring the tents above alluded to would be ewployed” 
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_—It would have been strange, indeed, 
agnets had not come a - - age = 
i rs and alphabetical ghosts, mystic 
_- opal illuminetions. Why should 
the Yadkiels have it all their own way in the 
id of fools !—In respect to the case before us, 
. iculars are given by the Presse which 
t us that we are well acquainted with the 
«ale, if not with the jugglers. Some years since, 
4 parties alluded to, or parties professing to do 
the same thing with like instruments, arrived in 
London, from Spain,—and were introduced by the 
i ”Arnbassador at Holland House. There they 
“performed” to the admiration and amazement of 
avery distinguished company. _The magnets were 
unimpeachable, — at least unimpeached. More 


than one party present were so convinced of the 
reality and importance of the discovery, that we 


were applied to witha request that we would bring 
the “ facts” before the public. This we refused to 
do, We have:taken service with the philosophers, 
_and must not desert to the quacks.—We were 
then requested to satisfy ourselves of the truth 
by having a trial at our own house. To this we 
objected, on the ground that if others had been 
deceived, we too might fail to detect the fraud,— 
patshould not have ajot more faith in the professed 
wers of the instrument if we did. In fact, if we 
had seen the magnets perform with “ distinguished 
euceess,” we should have admired their training— 
and disbelieved their inspiration. This, as is usual 
with eredulous and confident people, was held to be 
s wilful shutting of our eyes against the discoveries 
afscience : so, after a good deal of persuasion and 
consideration, we consented—partly out of personal 
regard for one of the mystified—to witness a per- 
formance. Of course we took all precautions— 
stored away the treasure to be detected where not 
asingle person but ourselves knew, and before the 
parties arrived :—and the result was—what it was 
sure to be under such circumstances—a ridiculous 
failure !—Experiments were tried over and over 
again ; always on our part with the same precau- 
tions and always on that of the exhibitors with 
the same result.—Then, the exhibitors took to 
fencing with this disagreeable fact. Ingenious 
conjectures were hazarded in explanation of the 
hiilure ;—one, that the parties had been residing 
in the neighbourhood of the Bank, and the vast 
amount of treasure deposited in that building had 
injuriously for a time affected the instruments !— 
Accordingly, though perplexed and staggered, our 
friends were not quite convinced ; and we were 
wld—various reasons being given—that the only 
perfect test of the instrument would be in the open 
ar. Treasures in a house next to our own, for 
imstance, might, it was said, have affected the 
deflection of the instruments. The performers 
undertook to find a bag of silver anywhere in any 
field if placed within 150 yards of the spot of 
concealment. To this trial we again consented. A 
tay and hour were named,—and a locality was 
agreed on, about 18 miles from London. Re- 
tolved, as we had been thus drawn in as a party, 
that we would fully expose the juggle if possible, 
Wetook the precaution of visiting the scene of 
Operations a day or two before,—caused a couple 
ofaeres of ground to be ploughed up,—in the night- 
time, and alone, buried the bag containing thesilver, 
~and then had the field harrowed over. In due 
tme the performers arrived ; and after half an 
hour's manipulation and manceuvering—and as we 
thought observation — the infallible magnet pro- 
Romnced judgment :—and was all wrong! We 
uked whether, as on the former occasion, the 
ited parties wished to repeat the experiment. 
This they did.—«<Well then,” we said, “the buried 
remay as well remain where it is, ~youalready 

one place where it is not,—in the former 
‘periment you were placed not within 150 (as 
‘greed on) but within 50 yards of it,—and we will 
now place you within 25 !”—It was all to no pur- 
Poe. The very accidents of the case were more 
than ordinarily against them,—as if for rebuke. 
infallible magnet, as if in league with us, 

: in an absolutely opposite direction to the 
Nght one. This time our friends were convinced : 
~* we dare say are our readers.—We must add, 
W the honour of the discoverer, as he was called, 


that he then and there declared that no exhibition | 
should again take place in England until he should | 
have satisfied us of the powers of the instruments. 
Of course we never heard of him again—and we 
believe that he soon after returned to Spain.— | 
Strange as it may seem, we believe this man was | 
an honest dupe :—that there were a ‘‘Subtle” and 
a “‘ Dole” engaged in the affair, but that the “ dis- | 
coverer,” as he thought himself, was amere “‘ Abel.” | 
—After this statement we should think the juggler | 
may keep his magnets in France,—and let M. 
Poitevin take them up on his donkey to discover 
some of the lost treasures which are said to be | 
hidden in the moon. They should scarcely draw | 
an audience in England. | 
The new Palace of Industry begins to rise from | 
the ground. Not only in the beauty of its form | 
and brilliancy of its materials, but in the rapidity | 
| 
| 


with which it seems to grow does it realize the 
magic of an eastern fable. What a day or two 
ago seemed a confused plantation of iron columns, 
is now the graceful outline of a principal part of | 
the structure. The pillars appear suddenly to have | 
fallen into their proper places, in regular lines, | 
nearly 800 feet in length, and marking off four of 
the grand avenues. The transept shows itself above | 
the hoarding :—the whole framework of the lowest 
tier being already fixed, and also part of the next 
in elevation. Within the inclosure, the.scene is 
an organized confusion. The number of workmen 
employed is so great that the inexperienced eye 
fancies they must be in each other’s way :—but 
the disorder is only apparent. Each man has his 
allotted task,—the whole are working in harmony ; 
and hence the fairy-like rapidity with which the 
crystal edifice is rising up. A steam-engine is on 
the ground,—and the fires of a multitude of forges 
form a strange and characteristic feature of the 
scene.—It is now arranged that the internal deco- 
ration of the building shall form part of the Exhi- 
bition itself. Already numerous applications have 
been made for this purpose. It is announced that 
surfaces of limited area, will be appropriated to 
artists offering specimens of ceiling and of wall 
decoration. The galleries will be protected by 
ornamental iron railings. The body of the Palace, 
the passages and refectories, will afford ample 
opportunities for the display of stone or marble 
fountains, statuary, carving in wood, and work in 
papier-maché or other materials. Other products 





| for the information of parties who may contribute | 


of industry which require some kind of setting for | 
their due exhibition—as glass-staining, grand altar- 
pieces, and the like—may also not inappropriately 
form parts of the building.—We may as well add, 


in this way, that the space so occupied will not be | 
subtracted from that which they may have already 
claimed of the local committees in the main body 
of the Palace. 

It seems probable that out of the idea of the 
Great Exhibition several local museums of great 
value and importance will grow. For example, 
the General Committee at’ Liverpool intend to 
make a permanent collection of specimens of all 
articles brought into England at that emporium— 
including the several varieties of grain, fruit, 
woods, earths, metals, wools, wines, manufactured 
goods—and so forth. Such a collection, properly 
described as to the dates when imported, the prices 
at that time, the countries whence brought, and 
otherwise, according to the peculiarities of each 
specimen, would prove of great interest both to 
the native merchant and to the stranger. The 
collection may be added to from time to time as 
new articles of consumption are discovered or old 
materials undergo important modification. The 
idea is a good one,—and deserves to be taken up 
in other towns. In arts and manufactures the 
advantages of such collections must be apparent to 
every one. How interesting, for example, to Man- 
chester would be an historical collection of all the 
machines that have been used, and will hereafter 
be used, in the manufacture of cotton! At pre- 
sent the machines which have gone out of use only 
a few years ago are no longer to be found :—by the 
end of the century it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to recover any correct knowledge of many of 
them. A collection of machines, commencing even 








now, and receiving additions as new inventions 


come out, would form a permanent history of the 
future progress of invention.—Another important 
object would be gained. At present, if an Ame- 
rican, a French, or a German inventor goes to 
Manchester with a new machine, he has to carry it 
to some private machine-maker’s workshop for de- 
posit,—and then go about and ask persons likely to 
be interested to call and see it. Often he leaves 
the district without half showing it. Were there 
a public collection in which it could be placed at 
once, the press would advertise its arrival, and in 
a few days a fair and general estimate would be 
formed of its merits. In other towns the benefits 
would be also great—and the expense trifling, 
Nearly every town has—or is forming—a museum 
of local geology and natural history, and this is 
usually the first thing for which a stranger will 
inquire. Why not have as part of such an insti- 
tute a museum of local arts, produce and manu- 
factures? This would be still more interesting to 
strangers. If complete, it might be made to re- 
present the wealth, the progress, the industry, and 
the peculiar genius of the town in miniature.—Each 
district should have its own peculiar schools and 
its own peculiar museums, both shaped according 
to the local accidents which it yields. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the design 
of a dead wall at each end of the frontage to 
the British Museum is abandoned,—and that the 
original plan of a continued iron palisade will be 
reverted to.—The Builder says that the proposal 
to erect such walls did not originate in a fastidious 
demand for privacy on the part of the officers who 
inhabit the wings, —and who have been the subject 
of a good deal of undeserved censure on that 
supposition. The proposition, says that authority, 
emanated solely from the architect, Mr. Sidney 
Smirke,—and was prompted by, amongst others, 
what we have already said would at least have 
been an intelligible reason,—the desire to mask 
what is a deformity on the facade of the building. 
We thoroughly admit to Mr. Smirke the propriety 
of hiding that offence, if it can be done by any 
means which do not constitute another. But to 
conceal the bad exception by disfiguring the fine 
whole, is a bungling way of going to work :—seek- 
ing the cure for an error in its multiplication. It 
is an established mode of architectural proceeding 
in England, nevertheless :—but still, we submit to 
Mr. Smirke whether a more direct and satisfactory 
method would not have been, the erection of wings 
which should have had no need of a screen ? 

The Westminster Bridge Committee have issued 
their Report; and, as the public expected, they 
recommend the erection of a temporary bridge to 
afford accommodation to the public during the 
re-erection. The confusion of some of the wit- 
nesses examined reminds us of a story told of a 
certain board of magistrates in the west of Ireland 
who met to consider the propriety of erecting a 
new gaol,—when, after a protracted and bewilder- 
ing discussion, they formally passed three resolu- 
tions :—namely, that a new gaol should be built, 
—that the materials of the old gaol should be used 
in constructing the new one,—and that the pri- 
soners should be kept as securely as possible in the 
old gaol until the new one was ready for their 
reception! The present Committee re-affirm the 
recommendation of the former Committee: they 
suggest the neighbourhood of the present site for 
the new bridge,—but do not suggest the exact line. 
They seem unable to arrive at any clear decision : 
—but the subject will probably be resolved next 
parliamentary session. 

The trustees of Owen's College, at Manchester, 
have at length, it is said by one paper and contra- 
dicted by another, selected as Principal of the new 
institution, and Professor of Logic there, Mr. A. J. 
Scott, Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in University College, London. They have 
taken a house not far from the New Public Library, 
to be used as the College,—and their friends hint 
that the first session may commence early next 
year. The trustees will need to improve the pace 
at which they have hitherto advanced if that con- 
summation is to be reached so soon. As they have 
taken seven or eight months to name one professor, 
in case he be named, the rate of progress hitherto 
observed would give, by very simple arithmetic, 
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three or four years to the selection of the several 
Professors of Classics, Mathematics, and Modern 
Languages. If we are rightly informed, the delay 
occurs entirely from the trustees ignoring the pro- 
visions of the founder’s will, and applying religious 
tests where Mr. Owen expressly declared that no 
test should be applied. As we have said, we are 
unable to understand either the logic or the con- 
sistency of these trustees. If they disapprove of 
the instrument under which they act, they can resign. 
Nothing obliges them to obey Mr. Owen’s direc- 
tions if their conscience forbid :—but they have no 
right to retain an office the functions of which they 
will not discharge truly and faithfully according 
to their commission. Of the reasoning on which 
they attempt to justify their breach of duty, we 
gave our readers a specimen a fortnight ago :—how 
curious to think that the framers of such syllogisms 
have been sitting in judgment on the rival claims 
of a hundred professors of logic! 

A new College—with notable features of its own | 
—is about to be established in Glasgow. It is to 
consist of two distinct parts,—the school proper 
and the college. In the first, as is needful in a | 
great commercial city like the western capital of 
Scotland, youths will be grounded in the elements 
of a sound commercial education; in the second 
the senior students will go through the usual 
course of preparation for the Universities. The 
college is to be self-supporting, unsectarian, and 
non-political. The fees, it is said, are settled on 
a scale so low as to make the trial interesting as 
an experiment,—and the hours of lectures will be 
variously arranged to meet the requirements of all 
classes of the community. The lectures are to be 
open to ladies :—and a library and reading-room 
are to form parts of the establishment. 

The Carlisle Grammar School is one of the most 
ancient foundations of its kind in England. By a 
register still preserved in the library of the Dean 
and Chapter it appears that it was founded by St. 
Cuthbert in the seventhcentury. Like everything 
else in the city, it was ravaged and destroyed by 
the Danes. William the Second refounded it in 
the twelfth century,—and though it was again 
broken up at the dissolution of abbeys and monas- 
teries in the days of Henry the Highth, it was 
again re-established in 1542 as part of the cathe- 
dral appendages. As such—an almost useless out- 
house of the church—it has continued down to 
our own times: when the spirit of inquiry being 
aroused, people are beginning to ask if it be not 
possible to turn it to better account. Several 
men of eminence in the Church have been con- 
nected with it in early life,—and there seems to be 
little doubt that under a revised system of manage- 
ment it might be converted into an institution of 
great service to the town and neighbourhood. The 
endowment consists of 20/. a year paid to it by the 
‘Dean and Chapter, and the rent of the Farmby estate, | 
—which estate comprises 150 acres of land, situate 
in the parish of Addingham. The income is stated 
to be only 120/. per annum from both these sources | 
—and it is said that the great obstacle to a reform | 
of old abuses is, want of funds.—We will tell the | 
friends of reform in Carlisle that the want of funds 
under the circumstances is the strongest proof of | 
abuse. A meeting has been held with closed doors 
—the press and the public equally excluded,—yet 
enough has transpired of the debate which took 
place to make us aware that the dignitaries who 
are connected with the existing wrongs were anxi- 
ous to spread a belief that not only did the old 
charter discountenance changes, but that there was 
no money to carry them out even if they were 
held to be desirable. A popular committee, chosen 
in a public meeting, would, we think, soon explode 
these fallacies. As the Dean and Chapter are so 
fond of quoting the old charter, such a committee 
would probably inquire if the present annual pay- 
ment of 20/. represents in value the amount ori- 
ginally fixed on the chapter revenues, when money 
was worth so much more than it is now. Such a 
committee would find it due to some monstrous 

abuse that 150 acres of land in Addingham parish 
yields only 100/. a year. The worst land in Eng- 
land is worth more than a yearly rental of a pound 








an acre:—and the Farmby estate is far from 
being of the worst. We have some knowledge of 


the way in which educational and charitable estates 
are jobbed away: and we have little doubt but 
that under a new system of management the Car- 
lise Grammar School endowment may be made to 
yield five or six hundred pounds a year.—Besides 
this improvement—and in consequence of it—the 
public would gain confidence in the object aimed 
at, and not withhold their support. Bequests are 
few because givers have no faith in the race of 
administrators. Charity is not exhausted,—the 
means are more abundant than ever,—the honour- 
able desire to be remembered in connexion with 
the education and happiness of society will never 
become extinct. Let the system of instruction be 
enlarged and improved,—let sinecures and jobbery 
be abolished,—let the people themselves have an 
ever-returning right of supervision,—and support 
will not be asked for in vain. The point now is, 
to obtain a public meeting—and the nomination of 
a committee of inquiry. The rest will almost follow 
as a matter of course. 

“The land may belong to the lord,—but the 
landscape belongs to mankind in general,” says a 
wise old proverb :—but the ducal owner ofa famous 
Pass in the Highlands of Scotland practically re- 
pudiates this fragment of the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. He says, the land and the landscape—the 
road and the forest—belong exclusively to him,— 
and no man shall enjoy a share of the beauties and 
conveniences thereof except by conquest. Such a 
declaration startles, as a witch would, in these 
times. The feudal days have returned, it would 
seem, and taken up their abode in the Vale of 
Glen Tilt. If a man can fight his way through 
the Pass, as in the good old times, it is open to 
him :—not else. Gentle words and legal decisions 
are wasted on the Murray chieftain. True to the | 
more barbarous traditions of his order, he scorns to | 
submit to any other argument than that of brute | 
force. The figure of a modern duke, dressed in 
what may be least offensively described as an | 
anachronism, recreating the ladies of his establish- 
ment with the sight of the slaughter of wild animals 
driven for the purpose down the Pass, and setting his 
gillies to look out for unsuspecting travellers, like | 
an ancient ogre, is one not easily “realized” by men | 
who are living under a police dispensation. The | 
pretension of any man in our time to seize a} 
‘* monstrous cantle” of the earth, without the help | 
of title-deeds, for his sole enjoyment, would come | 
too near a piece of huge pocket-picking, but for the | 
touch of chivalry which induces the noble pre- | 
tender to the privilege of sending every traveller 
in the Highlands thirty miles out of his direct way, 
to put his claim to the gage of battle. The duke 
will fight for the handkerchief which he filches.— 
We fear, however, that the forms of the thirteenth | 
century will hardly serve his purpose. Men have 
lost their faith in the battle ordeal. The decision | 
of the fist generally will never be held as final,—each | 
man will hold that he has a right to try it individu- | 
ally. Considering the regard so often expressed in | 
England for high titles, we believe there will bemany | 
persons between Thames and Tweed who will care 
little for a bruise or two when measured against 
the honour of having thrashed a duke. Indeed, 
we see nothing but wars and rumours of wars for | 
the hero of Glen Tilt while he continues to hold 
that convenient Pass against the public,—and its 
backer, the Law.—A few policemen might do good 
service in those northern latitudes. 
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The DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
1845,) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Roserts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects.—Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, by Mr. 
George Barker, illustrated by his own compositions, every Evening 
(except Saturday,) at Eight o’clock.—LECTURE on the HY DRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—LECTURE on 
CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Pepper, AT illustrating the ANCIENT 
FIEKY ORDEAL and the HANDLING of RED-HOT METALS. 
—MODEL of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAIL- 
WAY at work daily.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some 
of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, and in 
the Evenings at a Guertes to Ten; also a Series, exhibiting 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One 
o'clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &.—Admission, 1.; 
Schools, Half-price.—O 


en daily from Eleven till Five o'clock. 
XCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven till 


== 
EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA. —The G Tv Mon> 
PANOKAMA of the NILE displays the comeep ten, MOVING 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their nae 
younating te the spectator the River and the Dosert the P 

and the iphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity and ume 
srelting epeds thet ailare, the teavellee.— EG TT an e mos 

ILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admissi 
to 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Stalls, 2. cht Admiaicn, 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORA oan 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloc pisceekeRr a 
MOVING DIORAMA of the ROUTE of the OVERLA Sega 
to INDIA, exhibiting the following places, viz—South Mall 
Docks, Isle'of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Bay of how 
Berlings, Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa Cate 
Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, th vrata, 
Station, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras. and Cs entra 
is now OPEN DAILY.—Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons 
and Evenings at Eight.—Admission,1«. ; Stalls, 2a 6d, - 
Seats, 3a. Doors open half an hour before each Tepreseniagae™ 
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FINE ARTS 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Colossal ‘ Bavaria.’ 
Munich, Oct, 9 

EVERY one in Germany, if not in England . 
heard of the great annual People’s Festival held 
here in October. This year it was of especial in. 
terest, and attracted an unusual number of strap. 
gers, from the fact that the uncovering of Schwap. 
thaler's colossal statue of Bavaria was to take place 
during this great week of gaiety. 

This stupendous work of Art—awful ip its 
Titanic proportions and its calm majestic beauty— 
the result of ten years’ incessant anxiety—stands 
on a broad meadow to the west of Munich, 
portion of the great plain that stretches away tg 
the feet of the Alps. It rests on the edge of 
what appears at first to be an artificial terrace — 
but is in fact a huge step where the plain suddenly 
descends into that lower plain on which stands the 
city of Munich. The figure of this colossal Virgin 
of the whole German world—with her majestic lion 
by her side—is 54 ft. high,—and is placed ong 
granite pedestal 30 ft. in height :—so that the 
beautiful temple of the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of 
Fame, erecting behind, seems dwarfed into strange 
human insignificance. 

This figure, typifying the spirit of recognition 
and reward of all excellence and achievement 
whatever, stands with upraised wreath, as if ready 
to crown any Bavarian who may be worthy to 
enter her temple of fame. It was a grand idea 
of King Ludwig's, this of placing the Genius of 
Reward on the spot consecrated to the people and 
their annual meeting. It is in this meadow—the 
Theresa meadow, as it is called—that the October 
Volks-fest is held; and here the King distributes 
prizes to the peasants—prizes for horses, and cattle, 
and agricultural produce, as well as for success in 
all the athletic games here celebrated. Hence 
forward, all successful accomplishment will 
crowned in the presence of the impersonatel 
Bavaria,—as well the more popular achievements 
alluded to as those of the poet, painter, musicia, 
and philosopher. Each is to receive in the pr 
sence of his assembled country, from the hands 
the monarch, the acknowledgment of merit.—Sud 
at least is the intention of King Ludwig. 

The Ruhmeshalle is unfinished,—and will requir 
for its completion at least two or three yearsmor. 
It is a beautiful Doric building, of white mark 
from the Untersberg, — adorned with emblem- 
atical friezes by Schwanthaler. It was designe! 
by Leo von Klenze; and the busts of all the gre 
men of Bavaria, without regard to difference d 
religious belief or to origin, are to be arrange 
along the walls. 

It was the intention of the King that thew 
covering of the ‘Bavaria’ should have taken plwt 
on the 3rd of this month, in order that all th 
peasants assembled for their festival, which com 
mences always on the first Sunday in October (th 
year falling on the 6th) should be witnesses; be 
the weather has been reading a striking lesson 

st week to the kings and queens and prin 
assembled for the great ceremony. Autumn 
rains and gloomy leaden skies have shown the: 
selves powerful over potentates,—as well as indi 
ferent to the wishes of vast numbers of travelles 
assembled fromall quarters of Europe and Ament 
and hundreds and hundreds of simple country fol 
who have come long miles to the city to do bono 
to the great Colossus. Had this been “ the gre! 
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heaven could not have seemed more adverse to 
4a day of inauguration. Rain! rain! rain!—un- 
ya rain :—a very deluge, as if to sweep a 

nd idol-worshipping generation from the face 
othe earth! The greatest uncertainty accord- 
bet prevailed as to the day on which the ‘ Bava- 
ingly Prewal would be held. It was to be on 
ihe Thursday,—it was to be on the Friday,—on 
the Saturday,—then, on the first fine day in the 
following week :—and the People’s Festival must 
on Sunday, with the huge screen still 





vommence 


neealing the idol from its assembled worshippers. 
"i after twelve o’clock on Sunday all Munich 
nto stream forth in motley groups towards 


the Theresien Wiese. Citizens in crowds, peasants 


s crowds,—all carrying umbrellas under their 
arms,—carriages and peasants’-waggons—vehicles, 
in short, of all descriptions—rolled onward in one 
living tide. 

Between the long, green, natural terrace on 
which stands the ‘Bavaria’ and the last scat- 
tered outskirts of the city in this direction lies 
the Theresa Meadow,—which was swarming with 

ple and covered with erections for the Festival. 
‘A second terrace had been formed into an immense 
flight of steps, or a succession of lesser terraces—in 
the centre of which the grand orchestra was to be 
stationed ; while on either hand were decorated 
seats for the officers’ ladies, the terraces themselves 
forming standing-places for the prodigious crowd. 
Below is the race-course,—and beyond rose the 
royal tent, on wooden steps, and resembling in form 
amonster umbrella. It was painted blue and white, 
—these being the Bavarian colours; and here and 
there over the meadow were erected raised wooden 
sats for the visitors,—all adorned with festoons 
and wreaths of spruce fir, frequently bound toge- 
ther by twisted draperies of blue and white. I can 
give no idea of the extreme elegance of these simple 
decorations,—hundreds of spruce firs must have 
been cut down for the occasion. Whole groves of 
these favourite German trees, too, were planted 
everywhere, from the beer-house to the royal tent. 

At length a cannon sounded ;—and with a tramp 
of cavalry and gay outriders, King Max, accom- 
panied by his brother King Otho—conspicuous in 
his crimson fez and rich Albanian costume—dashed 
up tothe royal tent. Ludwig was there to receive 
them. Then came the King of Saxony and hosts 
of grandees :—and the military bands burst forth 
with our National Anthem, which the Germans 
call their Volkshymne. The business of the day 
then began. The prize cattle were presented to the 
King,—the races followed—and so ended the first 
day of the Volks-fest. 

Instead of describing the feats or festivities of the 
second or third days—which seemed to consist 
principally of shooting at marks and athletic games, 
Iwill proceed to the great event not only of the 
Festival, but of my letter. The ‘ Bavaria’ now 
stands revealed in all her dignity, beauty and 
glory to kings and people.—But let me yet speak 
aword or two about the statue itself. 

Through the interior of this bronze tower-like 
figure ascends a winding staircase leading to a 
chamber in the head large enough to contain 
twenty-eight persons,—whence through openings 
among the curls the spectator can look across the 
plain and city and towards the glorious Alps. This 
may give an idea of its colossal size. But beyond 
poetry of mere size,—beyond that which arises 
from its connecting our thoughts at once with 
the sublime works of antiquity, and with history 
and romance of modern date from the fact of its 
being cast out of Turkish cannon sunk in the battle 
of Navarino and brought up by Greek divers— 
there is a yet deeper poetry in the work. This 
arses from reflecting on the ten years of toil—stu- 
pendous toil—mental and bodily, of its creators, — 
the difficulties overcome by patient industry,—the 

ts endured with unflinching courage,—and 
the melancholy truth that the final accomplishment 
bn mighty work is unwitnessed by the two men 
Shen very lives seemed bound up in its success,— 

. wanthaler the sculptor and his friend Lazarini, 

tight hand,” as he called him, who modelled 

ol figure under his direction. 
bis ace Schwanthaler was already attacked by 
tal malady at the time when he designed the 
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‘Bavaria’ at the King’s suggestion,—he not only 
modelled a variety of designs for the Colossus, but 
also completed a smaller figure of the ‘ Bavaria’ 
as we now see her, thirteen feet high. When 
the huge wooden tower was built in the Royal 
Bronze Foundry, and after what may be called a 
gigantic wooden skeleton had been erected by a 
crowd of carpenters,—after tons and tons of clay 
had been piled together over this, so as to form a 
mass of material on which to work,—there, day 
after day might be seen the unwearied, energetic, 
though physically suffering sculptor, guiding with 
watchfulness and love the accomplishment of his 
idea, which ever grew beneath the hand of his 
friend Lazarini and his troop of workmen. 

Stiglmayer, the originator and director of the 
Bronze Foundry, died in 1844, just before the casting 
of the ‘ Bavaria’ began. His nephew, Ferdinand 
Miller, full of youth, energy, patience, and experi- 
ence, was ready to succeed him. The castings took 
place at five different times,—commencing with 
the head. This was cast in 1844, In casting the 
bust of the figure—the largest portion—the great- 
est difficulty had to be encountered. It was ne- 
cessary to melt for the purpose twenty tons of 
bronze,—five tons more than had ever before been 
melted in the furnace. As this immense mass of 
metal slowly began to fuse, it began also to cake, 
—thus threatening to destroy not only the casting, 
but the whole furnace, with untold danger to life 
and limb. Six men had, in spite of the oppressive 
heat and the ever-increasing glow of the furnace, to 
take it by turns night and day incessantly to stir 
with long iron bars the molten mass lest it should 
adhere to the furnace walls and so bring annihi- 
lation on all. On the evening of the fifth day 
of anxiety, when Ferdinand Miller for the first 
time sought a short repose in his chair, he was 
suddenly aroused by his faithful and anxious fellow 
watcher, his wife, with the cry of “ Ferdinand 
awake ! the foundry is on fire!” It wasso. The 
ever-increasing heat of these five days and four 
nights had caused fire to burst forth among the 
rafters. To have attempted to extinguish the fire 
by water, with this molten mass below, would 
have caused the immediate destruction of the 
place. All that could be done was, by means of 
wetted cloths to keep down the fire. This was 
tried,—and the melting went on as before. Amid 
such danger did the casting of the bust take place 
about midnight on the 11th of October 1845. 
** Success !” was shouted forth ; a load of anxiety 
of many kinds fell from every breast ;—and all 
then hastened to the complete extinguishing of 
the fire. 

Various have been the ceremonies connected 
with the casting of the ‘Bavaria.’ When the head 
was first raised out of the pit in which it had been 
cast, King Ludwig and a number of distinguished 
persons being present, a festival was held, in which 
garlands, music and illuminations played a con- 
spicuous part. On August 7th, 1848, when the 
figure was complete,—all the separate portions, ex- 
cept the head, having already been removed to the 
Theresa Meadow on a carriage constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose,—the head was conveyed 
thither with every mark of festival rejoicing. On 
the following day the bell of the little church of 
Neuhausen tolled,—and Ferdinand Miller, the 
noble and courageous ‘‘ master,” accompanied by 
the workmen of the foundry, went to return thanks 
for the accomplishment of their arduous work. 
They had commenced their labour with prayer 
four years before in that little church,—and now 
they offered up thanksgiving, that their task was 
not only achieved, but achieved without loss of 
life or limb to a single member of their band.— 
But Schwanthalerand Lazarini,—where were they ! 

Now, for the festival.—In the cheerful sunshine 
and beneath a cloudless heavenall Munich proceeded 
towards the Maximilian Platz, where the Bavarian 
procession was to assemble,—accompanied on the 
way by a vast sound of singing, as if all the Sing- 
vereins Were joining in chorus. At nine o’clock the 
wide Platz was alive with an expectant and well- 
dressed crowd—citizens, peasants, officers, students, 
artists,—a motley, joyous multitude. A strange 
apparition approaches:—it looks taller than the 





tallest houses,—gens-d’armes riding before clear the 





way. This is the ‘ Bavaria’s’ spinning wheel! 
placed on a low car, and drawn by six horses,— 
horses and car all wreathed with flowers. Then 
came the festal car of the Innkeepers, with their 
offering to the great goddess of the day. Next 
followed what might be called a splendidly illu- 
minated car,—an offering from ‘‘the grateful Vor- 
stadt Au to the illustrious founder of their church— 
their beloved Ludwig.” To this succeeded a colossal 
sword and steel gauntlet, drawn likewise on a 
festal car,—the car of the Sword-makers and Cut- 
lers:—and so the procession grew. The Lock- 
smiths and Carpenters, the Masons, the Decorators 
and Gilders, all sent their representatives glitter- 
ing with gold and ermine, and looking like the 
figures of some show in an enchanted city. The 
very butchers had idealized their trade:—so had 
the bakers, the confectioners, the weavers, the 
gardeners,—every trade in Munich, in short. Nor 
were the sculptors, painters or foundry-men behind- 
hand with their tributes. Wonderful were all the 
devices,—strange, grotesque, and beautiful. 

And so all Munich proceeded with banners, music, 
and a vast rejoicing towards the Theresa Meadow. 
The streets and suburban lanes were swarming 
with the multitudes awaiting the wonderful pro- 
cession. As we emerged on the plain, we saw that 
already the earthen steps and terraces were black 
with an assembled multitude, while streams of 
pedestrians and streams of carriages poured across 
the meadow. All previous points of attraction 
were now centred in the spot fronting the ‘ Bava- 
ria’; where a second royal tent had been erected, 
—different entirely from the white and blue um- 
brella of my former description, and more like a 
canopy supported on four slight pillars. Long 
ropes, stretching down from the wooden screen 
which concealed the ‘ Bavaria,’ were firmly fastened 
into the green turf. 

About 12 o’clock,—after King Ludwig, accom- 
panied by his Queen and King Otho had arrived, 
and when the whole plain from the neighbourhood 
of the ‘Bavaria’ to the very city itself was gay 
with carriages and an untold moving multitude 
on foot,—the fantastic procession, consisting of all 
the trades’ offerings, gradually approached to the 
sound of music and amid the shoutings of the 
people :—passing before the King and presenting 
their gifts.—Having witnessed thearrival of the first 
portion of the procession in front of theroyal canopy, 
we took our station on the sloping bank a little to 
the right of the ‘Bavaria,’ and nearly opposite 
the royal party,—to gaze upon the wondrous crowd 
of human faces turned towards the pavilion, and 
towards the quaint forms slowly advancing through 
the multitude like grotesque ships steering their 
course amid a human ocean—fluttering banners on 
long staves telling as sails and masts. Beyond 
this rolling sea lay a broad stretch of green plain, 
—then the city, with its towers and pinnacles rising 
into the clear blue sky—and, far off, the solemn 
mountain chain. 

When the whole procession had passed, the 
horses were unharnessed and the strange cars were 
grouped upon the meadow. A troop of singers 
ascended the mound, and passed behind the wooden 
screen, or rather screens, which concealed as yet the 
motive spirit of this living scene. The important 
event of the day was at hand! A hush fell on the 
expectant multitude,—the hush of intense expec- 
tation. Suddenly swelled forth the notes of the 
overture composed expressly for the occasion. 
Then came another pause. An arm was raised in 
signal :—and through the great silence was heard 
the distant sound of the saw and hammer at work 
severing the timbers of the condemned screen. The 
thrill of expectation grew more intense. A rope 
was loosened by a small human figure, far up aloft, 

the screen fell with a huge sound which the 
roar of the cannon repeated and the shout of the 
multitude prolonged,—and the mighty ‘ Bavaria’ 
stood revealed :—awful and beautiful—of a pale, 
tawny gold colour—the sunlight catching on her 
sublime brow, on her rounded shoulder, on her 
strong large arm which pressed to her side a laurel- 
wreathed sword. It caught on the sword-hilt, 
and burned and glittered like a star:—a beacon, 
no doubt, far away.—Then fell the lower screens ; 
and bands of singers, with banners displayed, 
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swarmed on either side the pedestal,—and broke 
forth into one.mighty song’of triumph. In presence 
of that marvellous colossal Virgin their voices 
sounded strangely small and human. 

After the song came an oration by the painter, 
Teichlein. He looked a mere black dot standing 
at. the foot.of the statue,—and his voice sounded 
like the voice of some booming insect. Three cheers 
for King Ludwig succeeded :—and in a few minutes 
the long gay train of royal carriages was seen, 
amid: the shouts of the crowd, rapidly returning 
towards Munich. H. 





M. DELAROCHE’S NEW PICTURE. 

One of the latest efforts of one of the chiefs of 
the French school of painting—‘ Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps,’ by Paul Delaroche,—has arrived, 
and is now on view, in this country. The principal 
peculiarity which distinguishes it is, that of the re- 
markable extent to which the exhibition of parti- 
cular truth may be pushed—the extreme to which 
the fascination of executive skill may usurp the 
more imaginative readings of a subject. The pic- 
ture in question is a fresh demonstration of the bias 
of this artist’s mind,—already well known more as 
dealing with the matter-of-fact truths of accessorial 
particular than for deep thinking or active ima- 
gmation. ‘Strafford going to his Execution,’ 
“Charles the First insulted,’ ‘ Cromwell contem- 
plating the dead Body of his Sovereign,’ ‘The 
Princes on the Night before their Murder in 
the Tower,’ and the previous renderings of the 
Little Corporal, by the same painter, are each 
and all marked by their mastery in mechanical ap- 
pliance rather than by any mental government. 
No better example can be found of this deficiency 
of philosophic dealing than in the artist’s great 
painting of the Hemicycle at the Beaux Arts. 
The theme—which undertook to illustrate the his- | 
tory of his own art and of its great masters—was | 
one to have inspired even a dull painter with noble | 
conceptions. Yet by an artist so eminent as 
Delaroche its great capabilities are frittered away 
in the presentment of subordinate and picturesque | 
particular. To this the delineation of character is | 
sacrificed. For the mighty and sullen genius of the | 
Sistine, figures anold Parisian artificer,—the grace- | 
ful and gentle author of the Stanze and the Loggie 
has a representative in a bal masqué habit,—and | 
the variedly gifted painter of ‘The Lord’s Supper’ 
is nearly hidden under his properties as a member 
of a tableau vivant. In the mere details of all these | 
figures, as in those of ‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps,’ 
the painter is at home :—the drawing of the genus | 
homo in its ordinary and casual aspect is usually 
well managed. The characters of the personages | 
are, as we have said, generally absent. Dexterity | 
of manual appliance directed by scholastic training 
takes the place of creative and suggestive Art. 

As offering a striking contrast to this manner of 
Delaroche’s, we might mention the ‘ Ugolino’ of | 
our own Reynolds. There, the mental resources of 
a great thinker take place of all extraneous matter. | 
The spectator, little disposed to be critical on the | 
fidelity of the appointments of the Italian noble or | 
of his family, is absorbed in sympathy with his mis- | 
fortunes. His lofty brow reveals the inward strug- | 
gle of his high nature,—and the man and the father | 
alone engage our attention. The specific facts of | 
costume are lost sight of in the exhibition ofhuman | 
woe in some of its most pathetic forms of appeal.— | 
A contrast more near to the painter’s hand may be 
found by comparing the present with a former 
treatment of the same subject by a compatriot of | 
his own—David, the artist of the Republic and of 
the Directory. Inspired with a fervour of the 
classic ages—the models in his day in all depart- 
ments—the republican painter undertook to render 
to posterity the lineaments of the French Hannibal. 
The wide and ambitious genius of his hero was to 
be expressed,—and he sought a motive that was 
noble and clear. The episodes and accessories 
chosen were all such as helped to make significant 
the victory over obstacles interposed.—The view 
of the same subject taken by M. Delaroche depends 
on the recognition of humbler excellencies. With 
him, the end and the means are physical,—and his 
work is to be judged of by that lower standard. 
Tt would be unjust to tax the author of this picture 








with negligence, for the omission of qualities which 
were never within his range, scope or intent—ele- 
vation of purpose and the expression of sentiment. 

An officer in a French costume, mounted on a 
mule, is conducted by a rough peasant through a 
dangerous pass, whose traces are scarcely dis- 
cernible through the deep-lying snow,—and his 
aide-de-camp is just visible in a ravine of the tower- 
ing Alps. These facts are rendered with a fidelity 
that has not omitted the plait of a drapery, the 
shaggy texture of the four-footed animal, nor a 
detail of the harness on his back. The drifting and 
the imbedded snow, the pendent icicle which a 
solitary sun-ray in a transient moment has made— 
all are given with a truth which will be dear to 
those who exalt the Dutch School for like qualities 
into the foremost rank of excellence. But the lofty 
and daring genius that led the humble Lieutenant 
of Ajaccio to be the ruler and arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the largest part of Europe will be sought 
in vain in the countenance painted by M. Dela- 
roche. 





Fixe-Art Gossip.—There is a rumour abroad 
—to which we will attach no belief till it shall 
have confirmation,—that the national monument 
to Sir Robert Peel has been quietly given away 
to one who, though a member of our own Aca- 
demy, may almost be called a foreign sculptor,— 
Mr. Gibson. We have already pointed out the 
wrong which would be done to the occasion by 
the Minister’s taking on himself to consider the 
parliamentary grant for this popular purpose as in 
any sense within the scope of his private patronage, 
—but the wrong would be made yet more con- 
spicuous by this particular appropriation of the 
people’s money. That the fruit which the country 
has a right to expect from competition should be 
sacrificed to a job of any kind, would be bad enough ; 
but that it should be sacrificed for the purpose 
of commissioning a sculptor who lives and works 
abroad—taking no share in the duties of his posi- 
tion, including the Art-teaching of the people—and 
coming here only once a year for the purpose of 
carrying away what he may pick up—would make 
Lord John Russell’s assumption of a right to deal 
at his private pleasure with this fund show as a yet 
greater offence.—To send arbitrarily out of the 
country the work for which the sculptors of En- 


| gland should contend, would be a proceeding seem- 


ing as if designed to mark in the most emphatic 
way possible Lord John’s determination to ‘“ do as 


| he likes with his own.”—As we have said, we shall 


require some better evidence than mere report to 
make us believe in any such private settlement of 
this public matter. 

Mr. Scharf, the well-known artist whose ac- 
quaintance with ancient marbles “all men durst 


| swear for,” has made a curious and important 


discovery, at Marbury Hall, in Cheshire, of a 
fragment of the frieze of the Parthenon. The 
authenticity of the fragment—to say nothing of 
its merit,—would satisfy an officer of the detec- 
tive police,—for it fits its parent stone in the Bri- 
tish Museum with a nicety that answers doubt. 
There is a promise, it is said, on the part of its 
present possessor of presenting it to the British 
Museum :—an example which the French might 
follow, if they were generous and cosmopolitan, 
with the fragments of the Elgin marbles in the 
National Collection,—of little use where they are, 
but of great importance when placed with the 
series to which they belong.—The collection at 
Marbury Hall was formed at Rome in the middle 
of the last century by Mr. J. H. Smith Barry,— 
and has long been famous. 

Messrs. Fox & Henderson, the contractors for the 
Palace of Glass, have issued a tinted lithograph, 
by Mr. Hawkins, of the long perspective view of 
that fairy edifice,—we believe, however, only for 
private circulation. The drawing is the same from 
which we were obligingly permitted to take the 
view which first brought the aspect of this beau- 
tiful structure before the public. But the scale on 
which it is here engraved throws all former repre- 
sentations of the building into the shade,—and 
certain accessories of still and of animated life are 
introduced to compose the whole into somewhat 
more of a picture. 





The inscription for the pedestal of the 
statue, by Baily, has been contributed } i 
Justice Talfourd,—and is as follows: — “The 


Right Honourable Sir Nicolas Conyngham 
Knt., D.C.L., Lord Chief Justice of the 
of Common Pleas, born at Chelmsford, a p, 1776, 
died a.p. 1846. Erected A.D. 1850, to 

for all time the image of a Judge, whose admin; 
tration of English law, directed by serene wi 
animated by purest love of justice, endeared by 
unwearied kindness, and graced by the most lucid 
style, will be held by his country in undying 1p. 
membrance.” This inscription will be in raised 
bronze letters:—and when completed the statug 
will, we understand, be immediately placed on ity 
site. The Chelmsford Chronicle says, there will be 
no festival of inauguration.—The Manchester Jj. 
aminer and Times says, that the people of Sheffielg 
are subscribing for a monument to the memory of 
the poet Ebenezer Elliott,—and a deputation of jig 
promoters have been canvassing the city of Map. 
chester, with a prospect of success. There az 
many lovers of the poet in our metropolis who, ye 
think, will gladly be contributors to such a fund 
The journal in question says—‘“‘ It is not intended 
that the monument should be vast or expensive 
but that a neat cenotaph or column, at a cost 
of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds, should be 
erected and placed in a position suitable to d 
honour to the genius whose memory it is to 
petuate. It was Elliott’s wish that he should be 
buried near to a favourite wood in which he had 
spent many happy hours ; but the friends to whom 
he communicated this desire urged on the poet the 
necessity for considering the feelings of his family, 
for whom he had much fondness. It is not im 
probable that the monument will be erected near ta 
this favourite haunt of the Rhymer.”—A meeti 
of subscribers to the proposed statue of the Queen 
for Holyrood Palace is said to have been heldin 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of considering the pro. 
priety of having the statue erected in front of the 
palace instead of within the quadrangle. The sug. 
gestion is stated to have been agreed to, “The 
sculptor is Mr. Handyside Ritchie,—a pupil of 
Thorwaldsen, who executed the figures in the pedi- 
ment of the Commercial Bank, and the figures on 
the columns of the British Linen Bank, both at 
Edinburgh. The stone is from Redhall Quarry. 
The statue is to be about nine feet high, and the 
pedestal about eleven feet high.”—In Leipsic, a 
monument has been erected by the German agr- 
culturists to Herr Thaer,—the man who has done 
so much, amongst them, for that science. Itcon 
sists of a marble column, nine feet high; on which 
stands the statue of Thaer, life size. The mode 
is by Prof. Rietschel of Dresden,—and it was cast 
at the foundry of Lauchhammer. It is surrounded 
by granite steps and an iron balustrade, ‘The 
column bears the inscription : ‘‘To their respected 
teacher, Albert Thaer—the German Agriculturists, 
1850.” 

Letters from Rome afford a paragraph or two 
of Art gossip. On the 3rd instant an announee 
ment from the offices of Government stated that the 
Academy of St. Luke is to be re-opened in a few 
days ; but the students are to undergo examination, 
before admission, as to the state of their morals.and 
the opinions which they profess in politics! %& 
long as the ultra-montane régime lasts, Art is @ 
be ruled by the police as well as letters. When 
they issued this order the cardinal authorities gave 
point to it by commanding Mr. Hely, an Engh 
sculptor (employed a few years ago in decorating 
the New Palace in Westminster), to quit the Roma 
territories at a few days’ notice. No offence wat 
alleged; but Mr. Hely’s sister having m 
the now celebrated Dr. Achilli, it is thought the 
monkish Secretary of State takes this means d 
avenging his creed on the convert’s connexions.— 
The Americans seem to be the only people in Rome 
who are suffered to exhibit their political, artistie 
and religious heresies with impunity. _We 
a few weeks since of Power's emblematic statue d 
the great Republic of America trampling under its 
feet the kingly diadem :—we have now an 
of Mr. Crauford’s design for the monument to the 
greatest Hero of that republic. Our Art readers 
will remember that this work was a comm 
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e Government of the United States. 
es — desired to have a monument worthy 
of Washington, and they agreed to pay 100,000 

for it.—The design is original and striking. 
From the centre of a huge block of granite, cut 
into the form of a star with six rays, risesa pedestal, 
n which stands an equestrian statue of the Legis- 
ior, sixteen feet in height. The six points of 
the gar are surmounted by six colossal statues :— 
ope of them an allegorical figure of Virginia, the 
ero’s birth-place,—three of them statues of dis- 
ished generals who were his companions in 
grms,—the other two representing statesmen who 
were connected with him in the great struggle and 
gnoceeded him in the office of President. The 
+»¢ it is said, will be done in either Paris or 
j 4 All the figures, except that of Virginia, 
po in teat 7 further illustration of our 
remark that these Americans do their spiritings in 
Rome more freely than any other people, we may 
notice the fact that they have just obtained per- 
nission to build a Protestant church—the first ever 
permitted in the Eternal City. Their architects 
are now at work,—and in a short time the edifice 
wil rear its head in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient tomb of Augustus and in the very Via de’ 
Pontifici ! 
Report speaks highly of a new work which the 
Roman sculptor Vicenzo Gajassi has just com- 
and erected in the Irish Franciscan Church 
of Sant Isidoro,—a sepulchral monument to the 
memory of Miss Octavia Bryan, daughter of 
Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Bryan (sister of Lady 
Shrewsbury and aunt of the Princess Doria), a young 
who died in the flower of her age in the year 
1848, at the Palazzo Albani, in Rome. The monu- 
ment, says the correspondent of the Daily News, 
consists of a basement, of oblong shape, adorned 
with the arms of the Bryans and Talbots,—upon 
which, ona funereal couch, the sculptor has placed 
a full-length figure representing the deceased in 
the bridal mortuary garb in which she lay in state, 
ascording to the Roman custom, on the day follow- 
ing her death. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MEYERBEER. 

Forty Melodies, for one and more Voices, with 
Accompaniment for the Piano —([Quarante Mélo- 
dies, dune et & plusieurs Voix, avec Accompagnement 
de Piano]. By Meyerbeer.—It is certain that no 
living composer occupies so large a share of atten- 
tion throughout musical Europe at this present time 
as does M. Meyerbeer.— Yet this is on the strength 
of three operas, at most :—since no work of a date 
earlier than ‘Robert’ keeps the stage. What makes 
the fact more noticeable is, that these three works 
are of a quality which repels rather than invites 
execution. They are complicated, difficult, costly 
to mount,—they demand large theatres,—they are 
not agreeable to sing,—they are not satisfactory to 
svere musicians, from the absence of continuous 
Wniting which they display and from the triteness 
of many of their primal ideas,—they are not easy 
to be comprehended by the average amateur 
public, which has a strange tendency to admire 

it can perform, and to judge an opera by 

the number of pieces which the theatre furnishes 
to the household piano and singers. —Yet ‘Les 
uguenots’ lives and the reign of ‘Le Prophtte’ 
spreads precisely because M. Meyerbeer under- 
sands stage effect better than most musicians who 
lave written for the stage. He can so dress and 
group and contrast his thoughts—so rouge and pad 
powder them—so bend them to the illustration 
any situation be it ever so difficult, of any 
Passion be it ever so vehement,—that when viewed 
from the proper angle the spectator sees what is 

m him rather than what really exists, and is 
uystified into forgetting how much of what is de- 

ting him is mere simulation. It is very easy 
‘0 cavil,—it may be all very well to question,—nor 
Would it be difficult, we suspect, for the historian 
Yanrrate how a Nourrit made one effect, how a 

Tardot strengthened another, by counséls given 

the painfully elaborate rehearsals of these 
which us pieces of combination ;—but the result 
was attempted is produced in the fullest 





measure. To do this demands something more 
than cleverness. There must be genius—genius in 
fragments—in motley—genius serving the purposes 
of expediency (if the Cynics please to press us hard 
for a definition) yet still undeniable, original genius 
for the stage. —Taken thence, M. Meyerbeer’s 
losses are instant and heavy. Even of the pro- 
duction of a good theatrical overture he seems 
to be incapable. The prelude to his ‘Margarita 
d’Anjou’ is in the weak Italian style—the intro- 
duction to his ‘ Camp de Silésie’ seems (so far as its 
arrangement enables us to judge) a pot-pourri made 
up of poor themes, in no respect comparable to 
Auber's confections of the kind. There is more 
pretension in the Symphony to ‘ Struensée’,—but 
the impression left on us by that ambitious pro- 
duction is that of strain without success: while the 
overture to ‘ Le Prophite,’ avowedly prepared for 
the purpose of vindicating its composer’s powers, 
was withdrawn after rehearsal (himself assenting) 
as patchy and tedious. 

In these Forty Melodies we find M. Meyerbeer 
on other ground :—trying to furnish the orchestral 
or chamber singer with songs which are not to be 
acted. Asa collection of melodies, this volume is 
“nought,”—as an illustration of manner it will 
be found full of curious interest to all who really 
care to know what exists, and what is wanting, 
in M. Meyerbeer. 

The characteristic merit here is vivacity of rhythm 
—the characteristic defect, want of sustained canti- 
lena and triteness in such melodic phrases as do 
appear. With regard to the rhythm, M. Fétis (a 
staunch admirer) has bidden us credit M. Meyer- 
beer with as much variety as vivacity,—but this 
variety we havenot been fully able to discover. Take 
away the liberal use of the unvocal staccato—take 
away the interruption of a natural phrase by 
pauses and rests (of which every conceivable type* 
was accumulated in the ‘ Robert’)—take away a 
certain management of the tempo di minuetto, in 
which stateliness and spirit are happily combined 
—take away a sort of superfluous and double close 
to a simple eight-bar phrase—and what remains ? 
Hardly one half of such devices and expedients as 
—long before Meyerbeer’s novelties were thought 
of—the Austrian composers Lanner, Strauss, &c. 
&e., were able to introduce by way of varying the 
smooth, but most constraining triple rhythm of the 
national waltz and Landler.—In such vivacity as 
is compatible with serious emotion M. Meyerbeer 
is unrivalled. By no one else has the effect of 
such movements as those specified in ‘ Robert,’ 
or as the coda of the duel-septuor in ‘ Les 
Huguenots,’ been approached :—but the receipt 
when examined by the analyst proves to be a very 
simple one, and the ingredients are very few. 

To speak now of the defect :—we find that the 
difficulty of recalling one abstractedly and intrin- 
sically good melody by Meyerbeer amounts to an 
impossibility. Touching, tuneful, and elegant 
phrases there are, to satisfy rather than to haunt 
the ear,—but few if any good whole tunes. We 
find ourselves most frequently recurring to the 
‘*Sicilienne” and the ‘‘Séduction d’Amour” air 
de ballet, in ‘ Robert,’ to the ‘Chorus of 
Bathers” in ‘Les Huguenots,’ to the ‘ Cathedral 
Hymn” in ‘Le Prophéte’—(no very liberal list of 
themes for three grand operas to yield)—yet none 
of these is sustained to its close. In none can we 
avoid feeling that the second part has been a matter 
of solicitude instead cf spontaneous inspiration to 
its author. How liberally the shortcoming is felt 
in other more fragmentary examples which will 
occur to every one weighing the above testimony, 
it would be loss of time to dwell on. — Mean- 
while, to such lengths have we been tempted in 
these preliminary remarks, that their illustration 
from the ‘Book of Melodies’ before us must be 
deferred till another day. 





Granp Nationat Concerts.—After the moun- 
tainous prospectus of the managers of these Grand 
National Concerts, their opening performances 





* To illustrate precisely what we mean, may be cited the 
cabaletta of La Princesse, ‘Idole de ma Vie,’—the terror- 
pantings of Alice in her duett with Bertram at the foot of 
the cross,—the ‘grace’! of Isabelle in her great scene with 
Robert. 


must be described as nothing much greater than 
pieces of mouse-work.—The prospectus assured 
us that the constant aim of the “‘ executive com- 
mittee, directors, and managers” would be to pre- 
sent an intellectual entertainment of the highest 
order, “‘embracing the greatest works of the 
greatest masters.” Who could have expected 
that after such a fanfaronade the first concert 
should turn out an awkward cross betwixt the 
Wednesday Concerts and M. Jullien’s perform- 
ances,—in some respects, inferior to both? Our 
high opinion of Herr Halle is well known as the 
best contemporary player of classical music ; but his 
Beethoven Concerto was cut short at the close of 
the first movement,—the “‘ executive committee, 
directors and managers” we presume not finding 
it intellectual enough. In fantasias a la Liszt 
and Thalberg, Herr Halle cannot of course com- 
pete with the latter pianist; so that by igno- 
rant employment of excellent materials the man- 
agers of these Grand National Concerts are at 
a disadvantage as compared with Exeter Hall. 
In like manner as solo violinists M. Sainton and 
Herr Ernst cannot be rated as peers; and M. 
Sainton is the last of living violinists to pretend 
to such rivalry, being as modest as he is gifted. 
Then, M. Jullien beats his rivals hollow in polkas, 
waltzes, descriptive quadrilles, &c.,—and is very 
little beaten in orchestral brilliancy by the assem- 
blage of players at Her Majesty's Theatre ; who, on 
Tuesday night, being handed over from Mr. Balfe 
to M. Bosisio, and vice versd, were naturally enough 
nervous often to the slovenly point.—On Wednes- 
day, the first movement of the noble ‘ Eroica’ was 
played by a really noble band in that “‘hard 
bargain” style which indicates that neither com- 
mittee nor conductor has much sympathy with such 
music.—Some improvement, however, has been 
manifested as the week has proceeded. On Thurs- 
day, Herr Halle was allowed to give Mendelssohn’s 
Pianof=ite Concerto in G minor unmutilated. This 
was received with the greatest applause :—as was 
also Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, given on the 
same evening by Mr. Cooper. 

Deferring some notice of Master Werner—an- 
other of those too-young pianists whom we would 
fain keep back for their own good,—we must speak 
of Madame Biscaccianti as the other novelty. This 
Lady has had a good soprano voice; but it seems 
to have been screamed away ere it had undergone 
any vocal training,—and it is now delivered in that 
dragging and languid fashion meant by the non- 
executant race of modern Italians to pass for ex- 
pression. Whenever a passage calling for brio, 
brilliancy or accent came, Madame Biscaccianti 
at once cut the knot, and presented her own read- 
ing by slackening the tempo.— Mdlle. Angri on 
Tuesday was not in her best voice.—Miss Messent 
is the Lady who represents England,—M. Lafont 
standing for France, and Mr. Gustavus Geary 
for Ireland. Of the last gentleman, again, we may 
speak another week. 

The arrangements for the entrance and accom- 
modation of the promenaders—by suppressing the 
central entrance to the pit, opening the lower 
staircases, and retaining the awkward barrier on 
the edge of the cavity thus formed—are uncomfort- 
able—destructive to the enjoyment of the company 
in the pit boxes—and might become perilous in 
case of overflow. There cannot be the slightest 
reason for managing or modifying the plainest truth 
with regard to this undertaking. We used no 
reserves with regard to Mr. Stammers. We have 
again and again protested against M. Jullien’s clap- 
trap; yet both the English and French speculators 
had for their offences the excuse of providing some- 
thing which was meant to pay, ‘and therefore 
must please.” Whereas, here is a society of gen- 
tlemen, professing the promotion of good music as 
its aim, and damaging to professional managements 
by the terms in which it enters the market— 
namely, the disclaiming of all ‘“ wish or idea of 
profit,” —which falls into the old vulgarities at its 
first outset, after having given forth a prospectus 
so specious, and before ‘‘ an intellectual entertain- 
ment of the highest order” had been proved un- 
able to attract a public. 
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HayMARKET.—Mr. Webster, it is said at the 
express desire of the Queen, has entirely recon- 
structed the royal box and ante-room. The box is 
now on a level with the dress circle. The decora- 
tions of the ante-room consist of light Pompeian 
pilasters, forming pannels all round, and supporting 
wreaths of flowers which trail over five large mirrors 
let into the walls. Each pannel contains a separate 
view :—such as Windsor Castle—Osborne House— 
the Waterfalls, Balmoral—the Duchess of Kent's 
residence —and Prince Albert’s at Saxe Gotha. 
The whole is surmounted by a ceiling of pale blue, 
clouded, and varied with birds of brilliant plumage. 
The pattern is repeated in the box, with an oval 
wreath of flowers in the centre. This fancy work 
has been executed by Mr. Sang,—but its design is 
ascribed to Mr. Webster. In other respects also 
the theatre has undergone renovation.—It was re- 
opened on Monday, with its proper company, and 
with its old pieces ‘The Serious Family’ and 
‘The Rough Diamond.’ In the former, Mr. Hud- 
son sustained the part of Captain Maguire, instead 
of Mr. Wallack. A warm greeting was given to 
the company—particularly to Mr. Webster—by a 
numerous audience.—Mr. Parselle, from the Ly- 
ceum, made his first appearance here as Frank 
Vincent. He~seems to be a gentlemanly actor. 
Mrs. Stanley filled the late Mrs. Clifford’s place as 
Lady Sowerby Creamley. The performances alto- 
gether went off well. 


Princess’s.—‘ The Wife’s Secret’ was performed 
for the first time at this theatre on Wednesday. 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—Miss Lyons, whose début in 
Juliet at the Olympic we recorded a few weeks 
ago, made her appearance at this theatre on Mon- 
day in the part of Desdemona. She is understood 
to be a pupil of Mrs. West,—and her style is too 
evidently after that of her preceptress. The ca- 
dences of her elocution are sweetly monotonous ; 
they will, unless broken up and varied in the 
course of practice, most certainly cloy the ear. 
Miss Lyons should look to this: for she is really 
an interesting person, from her extreme youth and 
the readiness and tact with which she adopts the 
stage business. It remains to be ascertained what 
amount of general intelligence she possesses, and 
what elements of future greatness as an artist are 
in her. 


Otympic.—Mr. Stirling Coyne has been remark- 
ably happy in the adaptation of the French comedy 
‘La Femme de Quarante Ans:’—which was pro- 
duced here on Monday, under the title of ‘My 
Wife’s Daughter.’ The lady of forty with a young 
husband was delightfully acted by Mrs. Stirling, 
who brought out the peculiarities of her position 
with the utmost skill. The lady is a widow with a 
daughter “rising seventeen,” whom she carefully 
excludes from her husband’s knowledge at board- 
ing-school; but during the holidays, Clara, the 
poor girl (Miss L. Howard), runs away,—and 
arriving at her newly-married mother’s residence, 
strongly interests Ormonde, the husband (Mr. H. 
Farren). His aid had, indeed, been already in- 
voked in her favour by some acquaintance who de- 
sired her marriage with a mutual friend, to which 
the consent of Mrs. Ormonde is required. The 
difficulty in obtaining this arises from the lady’s 
years, which would be obviously proclaimed to the 
world by the admission of her having a marriage- 
able daughter. Some stratagem is accordingly re- 
quired. Clara is locked up in the library for the 
nonce; but entrance there being obtained by 
Ormonde’s valet, Gilliflower, the latter persecutes 
the young lady with his absurd addresses, This 
part is admirably sustained by Mr. Compton.—Mr. 
Farren, as the old husband of a young wife (Mrs. 
Leigh Murray) forms with her a group that artist- 
ically contrasts with that made by the principal 
figures. The old sexagenarian is as vain as the 
wife of forty is jealous;—but when matters are 
brought into extremity in the library, and it is 
proved that the young wife of the one and the 
young husband of the other have had a secret 
meeting there,—the old man, at the instigation of 
the married widow, becomes as jealous as herself. 
In the developement of this situation there was 
some lack of skill. The transition from vanity to 





jealousy was not marked by the degrees required 
for its probability. Altogether, however, the cha- 
racter was well suited to Mr. Farren, and it was 
presented by him with great truth to nature.—The 
piece was entirely successful. 


SurREY.—The management at this house have 
reverted to nautical drama and burlesque :—the 
first in a piece entitled ‘ Love’s Anchor’—the last 
in ‘Lyttle Redde Rydinge Hoode.’ Both these 
have merit in their way :—the latter is full of amus- 
ing parodies, 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—By a pro- 
gramme just laid before us we learn that the series 
of monthly concerts about to be commenced at St. 
Martin’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. John 
Hullah, in the course of the eight months included 
by November 1850 and June 1851, will be eight 
in number. The following entire works will be 
performed in the course of the season :—Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in c, Choral Fantasia,— Haydn’s 
Seven Last Words,—Handel’s Messiah, Utrecht 
Jubilate, Acis and Galatea,—Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Lauda Sion, 95th Psalm, 114th Psalm, First Wal- 
purgis Night.—It is further announced that selec- 
tions, consisting mostly of movements, or succession 
of movements complete in themselves, will be made 
from Sebastian Bach’s Mass in B minor, Motets,— 
Carissimi’s Jephtha,—Handel’s Alexander Balus, 
Coronation Anthems, Chandos Anthems, Chamber 
Duets, L’Allegro, Semele, — Mozart’s Motets, 
Idomeneo, Zauberflite,— Mendelssohn’s Posthu- 
mous Psalms for an Eight Part Chorus, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Convent Motets,—Pur- 
cell’s King Arthur, Dido and Eneas,—Weber’s 
Oberon.—The above list is liberal enough it will 
be owned ; in addition, Mr. Hullah promises, as 
entire novelties, to give a Cantata by Mr. Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett, a Motet by the Rev. Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., a Composition by 
Mr. George A. Macfarren, four Compositions by 
M. Charles Gounod, (of Paris). These four Com- 
positions are, we believe, a ‘ Libera me,’ a ‘ Sanc- 
tus,’ an unaccompanied chorus for double choir, and 
a dramatic scena of solo and chorus. We can only 
wish all success to a scheme so comprehensive, 
supposing performance to keep pace with pro- 
jection. 

Certain French musical journals have published a 
rumour that M. Manuel Garcia is about to re-open 
his class at the Conservatoire,—and to re-establish 
himself in Paris. We are requested to correct 
this. M. Garcia, on the contrary, has just formally 
resigned his professorship in the French institution 
in consequence of his intention to remain in London ; 
to which city he has just returned after a short 
absence. 

The English operatic commonwealth is about to 
commence its productions at Miss Kelly’s theatre 
with a work by Mr. Mitchell, the blind composer. 
—Another opera by M. Desanges, which the same 
authorities report as having been accepted, is on the 
story of ‘King Réné’s Daughter.’ We cannot 
fancy this subject happily chosen for stage music. 

A note from Weimar mentions in terms of high 
praise the organ playing of a young Herr Breu- 
nung, who studied under Mendelssohn, and is 
commended for playing the highest music for his 
instrument (that of Sebastian Bach) in the highest 
possible style.—From the same source we hear of 
four and twenty charming short pieces for the 
violin by Herr David, which are just about to be 
published at Leipsic,—also that Mdlle. Graumann 
has been singing at Weimar with success.—A busy 
(and what is as much to the purpose a various) 
musical campaign is expected there this winter. 

To celebrate H.M. the King of Prussia’s birth- 
day, the management of the Opera House in Berlin 
has nothing of greater value to present than a new 
work by M. Flotow. 

‘ The Queen of Spades’ is the title of the coming 
comic opera by MM. Scribe and Halévy.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society directed by M. Berlioz is about 
to re-commence its meetings for the season. The 
programme of the first concert contains much new 
and interesting music ; a grand sacred chorus by 





Lesueur,—a — of the unaccompanied sacred 
music of the Imperial Chapel at St. Petersburgh, 
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by Bortniansky,—and ‘Sara la Baigneuse ’ a ballad 
in three choruses by M. Berlioz. isto 

Dr. Spohr’s new symphony ‘The F Seasons’ 
has been secured for the aot National Con - 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, —_ 
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MISCELLANEA 


The Journals of King Louis Ph ilippe.—Our readers 
know that one of the points of the singular but ad 
mirable education that Madame de Genlis gave Lo 3 
Philippe and his brothers was to teach them to = 
amine and regulate their mind and conduct by the 
keeping a journal; and this Louis Philippe has don : 
not, we suppose, continuously, nor even perhaps ie 
the greater part of his busy life, but for particular 
periods—during seasons either of peculiar interest or 
of unusual leisure. A fragment of his early journal 
extending from the autumn of 1790 to the summer 
of 1791, was lost or stolen in the tumults and pi 
of the first Revolution, as the memoirs of 1815 haye 
been in the late one, and, like these, published by an 
illegitimate possessor. That most curious little tract 
had become very rare—-so rare, indeed, that Louis 
Philippe himself had not a copy, till a friend of ours 
lately presented him the copy from which we oy. 
selves had made a translation, which we published 
in extenso in our article on ‘ The Personal Hi 
of Louis Phillippe.” The King had also written 
and printed the ‘Journal of the Hundred Days: 
just mentioned; and we were permitted to gee 
and make extracts in our last March number 
from his Journal of February and March, 1848, It 
is known, too, that during his residence at Clare- 
mont, as at former intervals of repose, he amused 
himself in recording his recollections; but no infor- 
mation has yet transpired of the extent (either as to 
bulk or time) of what he may have left—beyond the 
conjecture (which is, however, only founded on an 
accidental expression of his which was repeated to us 
some months ago) that the portion which he was 9 
anxious to complete related to his return to France 
in 1814. * * But whatever Louis Philippe may 
have left, it will be curious and valuable, as the pro- 
duction of so powerful a mind, always engaged in, 
and for a long period actually directing, the most 
extraordinary series of events in the history of the 
modern world. Its publication, however, must be of 
course a matter of great delicacy, and of mature 
deliberation, and we have not as yet heard even a 
rumour on the subject.— Quarterly Review. 

Change for a Sovereign.—At Schauffhausen there 
were, as usual, many Englishmen who, also as usual, 
had a growl about the moneys and the hotels. “I 
have been making myself practically acquainted with 
the currency ina way of my own,” said Smith junior. 
—“ How so 2” inquired one of the group of travellers 
who were gossiping on the subject—*I changed a 
sovereign,” explained our hero, “at Ostend; and 
then changed what I got for it in Prussia; then 
changed that in the Duchy of Nassau; and that 
again in the free city of Frankfort ; and soo 
repeated the process in Baden and Bavaria—n 
fact, in each separate jurisdiction through which we 
passed, There it is,” said Smith, as he suited the 
action to the word by emptying the contents of his 
experimental pocket upon the table. The exhibition 
looked very unpromising certainly. The glittering 
twenty-shilling piece left at Ostend was now repre 
sented by as ugly a collection of dirty, worn, counter- 
feit-looking a jumble of silver and copper as ever a2 
Israelite counted out in the Jew’s Lane, at Frankfort. 
—“Count it up,” said Smith the younger—* Very 
good,” said the German, and he began. “ Five fran 
—ten—” said Smith.—* Stop,” said the German— 
“ Swiss francs and French francs are different things 
—different values. I will tell you the worth of this 
heap.”—He went to work to tell them over, and 
stated the result in batzen and rappen.—“ And how 
much is that worth in English sterling coin?” askel 
a bystander.—* Just fourteen shillings and a penty 
farthing,” replied the German.—* What!” shrieked 
Smith.—“ Fourteen shillings and a penny farthing 
English,” repeated the German.— Household Words. 





To ConnesronvEnts.—W. J. H.—J. J. C.—J. D—P.C.R 
—An Old Correspondent—J. L.—J. W.—* * *—recel¥ 

M. 8. J. must be aware, on second thoughts, that a private 
communication such as is requested is out of the peovine? 
of a journalist. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—->——_ 


Oxford Eritions. 
Address to a Medical Student. 


Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


Prayers for the Use of the Medical 


PROFESSION. Cloth, 18. 6d. 


Life of Sir James Stonehouse, 
Bart, M.D. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Anecdota Sydenhamiana. Second Edit. 
18mo. 28. 

Life of Thomas Harrison Burder, 
MD. 18mo, cloth, 

Burder’s Letters from a Senior to 


NIOR PHYSICIAN, papeeeme the RELIGIOUS 
ELPARE of his PATIENTS. 18mo. sewed, 6 


Life of George Shean M.D. 18mo. 
sewed, 28. 6d. 
Hufeland on the Relations of the 


PAYSICIAN to the SICK, to the PUBLIC, and to his 
COLLEAGUES. 18mo. sewed, 9d. 


Gisborne on the Duties of Phy- 


SICIANS. 1%mo. sewed, 18. 


Life of Charles Brandon Trye. 
1smo, sewed, 18, 

Percival’s Medical Ethics. 
Bidition. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


Code of Ethics on the American 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 8d. 
Ware on the Duties and Qualifica- 


TIONS of PHYSICIANS. 8d. 


Maurice on the Responsibilities of 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. 9d. 


Fraser’s Queries in Medical Ethics. 
$d. 


Third 


“It would certainly form an agreeable task, and might not be 
unprofitable, to rescue from oblivion the memorable instances of 
Medical Men, in whom piety was combined with high attain- 
ments and professional eminence, whose acquirements were duly 
appreciated by their contemporaries, and whose learned or useful 
writings have transmitted their names with honour to posterity.” 

Pearson’s Lire or Hey. 


Medical Bibliography. By J. At- 
kinson. Vol I. Royal 8vo. 16s. 


“We have never encountered so singular and remarkable a 
book. It unites the German research of a Plouquet with the 
ravings of Rabelais,—the humour of Sterne with the satire of 
Democritus,—the learning of Burton with the wit of Pindar.” 

r. Johnson's Review. 


. 

On Healthy and Diseased Struc- 
TURE, and the TRUE PRINCIPLES of TREATMENT 
for the CURE of DISEASE, especially CONSUMPTION and 
SCROFULA, founded on MICROSCOPICAL ANALYSIS. 
By W. ADDISON, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“A work deserving the perusal of every one interested in the 
late rapid advance of physiology and pathology. 
B) ico-Chirurgical Review. 


NEW WORK ON CONSUMPTION. 
An Inquiry how far Consumption 


is CURABLE ; with Observations on the Treatment, and on 
he ae of Cod Liver Oil and other Remedies: with Cases. By 

TURNBULL, M.D., Physician to the Liverpool Infirmary, 
> Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 48. 


“Dr. Turnbull’s remarks upon treatment Spear bo us to be 
extremely judicious.”— Dublin Medical Press. 


The Periodoscope, a New Instru- 


MENT for DETERMINING. the DATE of LABOUR, and 
other OBSTETRIC CALCULATIONS ; with an Explanation 
of its Uses, and an Essay on the Periodic Phenomena attend- 
ing a and Parturition. By TYLER SMITH, M.D. 
fro. cloth, 4a. 


“A simple instrument, of marvellous convenience.” 
ledico-Chirurgical Review. 


Scrofula: its Causes and Treat- 


MENT, and the Prevention and Eradication of the Strumous 
Temperament, By TYLER SMITH, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Contents: Signs of the Strumous Diathesis— Exciting Causes 
ofScrofula— —Scrofulous Enlargement and Ulceration—General 
tment—Use of Iodine in various forms—Local Treatment 
~Management of Scrofulous Children—Eradication of the 


Scrofulous Habit—Removal of Scrofulous Scars— —Marriages of 
Serofulous Persons, &c. 
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London: PRINCES-STREET, SOHO. 








" In 8vo. with Map, price 28 
| gov RCE of the NILE. An Inquiry into M. 
Antoine D’Abbadie’s Journey to Kaffa to discover the Source 
of the Nile. By CHA 8S T. BEKE, Ph.D, F.S.A. &c., Author 
¢ ae Biblice,’ “An Essay on the Nile and its Tribu- 
es,” & 
London : James Madden, 8. , Leadenhall-street. 
S ELECTIONS from the .POEMS and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORNER. By the 
Translator of * The Nibelungen-Treasure.’ 
“It would be difficult to speak in exaggerated terms of the 


meritorious manner in — the translator has discharged her 
duty to the author.”—Cr 


_London: Williams & N oxgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





Published this day, a new Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS preached chiefly at the celebration of 
the LORD'S SUPPER. 
By the Rey. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. and Hatchards. 
By the same, 
SERMONS at GLASBURY. Eighth Edition. 10s. 6d, 
SERMONS at CLAPHAM. Sixth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
SREMORS at HIGH WYCOMBE. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. 


‘PR ACTICAL SERISONS for every Sunday in the year. 


Third 
Edition. 2 vols. 2 





NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREAST. 
Just published in 1 vol. 8vo. Bog ig = oy and coloured Plates, 
price 12s, 6d. clot 
THE. DISEASES of the BREAST, and their 
TREATMENT. By JOHN BIRKETT, F. RCS .E., F.L.5., 
Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


t published, price 1 

OME CONSIDERATIONS on the EDUCA- 

TIONAL SYSTEM of the SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES 

as compared with those of England, —_ a particular reference to 
the Univ es of Edinburgh and Oxford. 

a: OBERT COUP ER. BLACK, M. 

of Worcester College, Oxford; and Vicar of Bt. iaty’ 3 with St. 

Benedict’s, Huntingdon. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Oxford ; Graham. 








On November 1, price 1s. ; or, post free, 18 stamps. 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC, and 
FLORIST’S DIRECTORY for 1851; containing Diree- 
tions for the Management of an Amateur’s Garden during the 
Year—Lists of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, and Ve 


tables—Valuable Hints to Lady Gardeners; and other useful 
ee 


*. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


out, price Sixpence, 


ZADKIE L’S ‘ALM ANAC for 1851. Containing 
4 Predictions of the Weather; Voice of the Stars, the Eclipses, 
&c. A Hieroglyphic; and Most *Wonderfal Revelations from the 





€ 
World of Spirits, through a Magic Crystal, in which numerous 
Spirits of the Dead have Oo Illustrated by Woodcuts of 
the Appearances of the Sp 


Hall & Co. Patern: ~e row, London ; and all Booksellers. 








CURIE'S BOMBEPATET. 
3rd edition, revised and enlarged, price 1s. clot 
[TomestT IC PRACTICE of HOMEO PATHY. 
By P. F. CURIE, M.D. 
Price Sixpence, 


Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh : 

AXE EXAMINATION into the SIGNIFICA- 
NS ont = NSES of the GREEK PREPOSITIONS. By 

HERM aN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining 

the Sense convey: edi in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster- -row. 


Oliver & Boyd. 











This day is published, price 28, 6d. with Illustrations on Wood, 
HAND-BOOK to HARROW-ON-THE- 
HILL: with an Account of the Grammar School founded 

by John Lyon, and other tlocal and interesting matter. By 
THOMAS SMITH, Author of ‘The History of the Parish of St. 
Mary-le-bone,’ &c. 
Now ready, by the Author of* Old Jolliffe,” and ‘Sequel to Ditto,’ 
the 16th edition of 
‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, price ls. ; the Fourth Edition of 
‘Only,’ price 18. 6d.; and the Second Edition of *A Merry Christ- 
mas,’ price 1s. 
Also to be had, the following Tales in Verse for Children : 
*The Story of the Three Bears,’ *An Hour at Bearwood,’ and 
—— ~ es Bear’s Story,’ price 2s. each plain, and 38, each 
coloure 


__ W. N. W N. Wright, Bookseller to tothe Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


DROGRESS of MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, STEAM NAVIGATION, and SHIP-BULLDING. 
ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, with descriptive matter, now 
published, price 10s. 6d. complete, or in Parts, containing two or 
more Plates, 18, each :— 
Steam Coaling Machine, by Messrs. Summers, Day & Baldock, 
Southampton 
Crampton’s Patent | Small Tank Locomotive Engine. 
eis a Gear, by J. Dudgeon, Inspector to the Board of 
ra 
Railway Axles, Experiments on, by J. E. M*Connell, Esq. C.E. 
ae 2 Tide Signal at Sunderland Harbour, by T. Meik, 








Diagrams sowing the Fluctuations of the Tide traced by the 


Trunk Ens zines of the Arrogant, by Messrs. J. Penn & Son. 

Midship Section of H.M.s. Arrogant, showing Engines and Boilers. 

T 'he Clipper- - Bow, designed by Messrs. Hall, Ship-builders, Aberdeen. 
J arieties of English h and American Tubular Boilers. 

Steam Train for the Navigation of Shallow Rivers, by J. Bourne, 


Map of 4 vite, showing Cotton and Coal Districts, and Rivers 
‘avigable on Mr. Bourne's yr 

Barran’s Patent Railway Axles and Axle-boxes. 

Hamilton’s Patent Machinery for Sawing ny ol Timbers. 

Patent so eons variable Expansion Gear, by Messrs. Petrie, of 


da 
M‘ Nicoll & Ve ernon ’s pre Steam Travelling Cranes at Liverpool. 
WORKING DRAWINGS, accompanying Analysis of Steam- 
Engine, as follows:—The Cylinder and Piston—The Air-Pump 
Bucket and Delivery Valve—The Connecting-Kod and Crank Shatt 
Plummer Block—? me Crank—The Excentric. and Rod—Feed 
Pump and Valve 


Matthew Soul. Publisher, Artizar Offiee, 69, Cormhill. 
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his day is published, price 62. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. CXLIX., OCTOBER, 1850, 
Con 

1. Mahomet and his Successors. 

2. The Navigation of the Ancients. 

3. Slavic Languages and Literature. 

4. A Hunter's Life in South Africa. 

5. The Homeric Question. 

6. The Works of John Adams. 

. Everett's Orations and Speeches. 

& Furness’s History of Jesus 

vy Laing’s Observations on Europe i in 1848—49, 
lv. Critical Notices, &c. &. 


London : John Chapman, 142, 8 trand. 


Arr. 
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Now published, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. fine paper, a, bound in ornamented cloth, 


6d 

\ BOTTA’S LE! PTERS on the FIRST 
4%, DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. Translated from the 
French. With Plans, Plates and Inscriptions. 

“ The present translation of the First Series of these Letters, 
with the accompanying valuable plates, will be especially accept- 
able to Students already familiar with Dr. Layard’s work, an 
yi wish toextend their knowledge of Assyrian Antiquities.” — 

HeEnauh, 

* Toa certain extent this volume will supply the desideratum. 
—The plates of Ancient Sculpture and Inscriptions are numerous, 
and we look for the continuance of the revelations of MM. Botta 
and Flandin with much pleasure.” yas y Gazette, 

“This is a very acceptable volume. The translation is very 
agreeably rendered, and the Pres xce, Which runs to some length, 


contains much inte eating matter bearing on Oriental subjects.”— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 





Lenguen, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
~ On the 23rd inst. will be published, price 6d. No. 2 0 
[HE COMPLETE WORKS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE; 
Revised from the Original Editions: 

By JAMES ORCHAKD HALLIWELL, Esgq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Illustrated with Engravings on Steel, by the most eminent Fate 
‘rom Original Designs by Ww arren, Corbould, &. 

To be completed in about eighty-four Numbers at éd., or forty- 
two Parts, at 1s. each ; each Number containing one, each Part 
two, ioseeions on Steel. 

Published by Tallis & W illoughby. Sold by George Vickers, 
28 and 29, Holy" ‘well street, Strand ; and all Booksellers.; 


NLENNY’S JOURNAL of HORTICUL- 
J TURE, AGRICULTURE, LITER ATURE, and AMUSE- 
MENTS. Price 2d. Weekly, on Saturdays. _ Editor, 420, 8 Strand ; 

Publisher, 2, York-street, Covent- garden. J. Crayton, No, 265, 
Strand, forw ards the above to country venders. A Specimen Num- 


ber will be sent on the receipt of three postage-stamps at either of 
the above addresses. 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
On Saturday, Nov. me be published, No. I. price 3d. 


ped, 4d. 
Ts. EXPOSIT‘¢ aR: a WEEKLY ILLUS- 
TRATED RECORDER of Inventions, Designs, and Art- 
Menatstare, as a Guide to the Great Exhibition of 1851. Sixteen 
pages folio. 
Principal Contents: Original Articles on Domestic and Foreign 
Progress of Art Manufacture—Scientific Discoveries and Inven- 
tions—The Patent Laws—Visits to British and Foreign Manufac- 
turing Districts—Weekly Report of the Progress of the Great Ex- 
hibition at Home and Abroad—Weekly Register of Designsand . 
Patents—Improvements in the Production and Preparation of 
Raw Material—Inventions and Improvements in Agricultural 
Implements and Manufacturing Machinery—Engineering and 
Public Works in Progress—Summary of Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial Art—Memvirs with Portraits of Eminent Inventors and 
Draughtsmen— Keviews of Works on Science, A c.—Correspon- 
dence, Advertisements, &c. Beautifully illustrated with Dia- 
grams, Pictures, and Practical Designs. 
Orders and Advertisements received by J. CLayron, jun., Pub- 
lisher, 265, a and. Sold by all Booksellers and News Agents. 
st published, in post Svo. price 10s. 6d, 
r \HOUGHTS on BEING, Suggested by Medi- 
tation upon ve Infinite, the Immaterial and the Eternal. 
By EDWARD SHIRLEY KEN NEDY. “Mr. Kennedy thinks 
well on profound subjects, and expresses his thoughts even better. 
His philosophy is intelligib le. and he renders it attractive by his 
method of interpretation.”—Church and State Gazette. “This book 
is before the public, who are deeply interested in the great subject 
it grapples with ; and th ney will no doubt award its author that 
tribute of gratitude which they calmly consider his researches and 
motives are entitled to."—Bath Herald, “The author has ap- 
proached this vast theme in a spirit of humility, and with an 
earnest desire to discover truth. It is a book specially worthy 
the attention of all conscious of the longing after the Eternal 
and the Divine.”"—Berwick Warder. “The sentiments contained 
in this work denote its author to be a man not only of a refined 
and cultivated mind, but also of sound and comprehensive views.” 


Exeter Gazette, 
__ london m: : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


% > 
[ARbey: )ARLEY* S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 

to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 

larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are ry not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
ina 2 Lessons so much of the Elements of Buclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; inwhich 
he Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
ewe Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 64. 
cloth, 

5. Familiar Astronomy. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to. 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 
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Preparing for publication, and will be completed March Ist, 1851, 
a new and greatly improved copyright edition, at one-fourth of 
the original price, of a 


(COMMENTARY on the HOLY SCRIPTURES 

of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS: the Text taken 
from the most correct Copies of the present AUTHORIZED 
VERSION : with all the Marginal Readings—an ample Collection 
of Parallel Texts—and Copious Summaries to each Chapter. 


By ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. F.S.A. &e. 
Price THREE GUINEAS. 


In this Work the whole of the Text has been coliated with the 
Hebrew and Greek Oniaina.s, and all the Ancient Vexsions :—the 
most Dificult Words analyzed and explained :—the most important 
Readings in the Hebrew Collections of Kennicotr and De Rossi, 
and in the Greek Collections of Mitt, Wetsrern, and GriesBacn, 
noticed :—the Peculiar Customs of the Jews and_ neighbouring 
nations, so frequently alluded to by the Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles, explained from the best Asiatic authorities :—the Great 
Doctrines of the Law and Gosret or Gop defined, illustrated, and 
defended ; and the whole applied to the important purposes of 
Pracricat CuristiaNity AND ViTAt GoDLINESS. 

Various as the opinions of religious people must always be in the 
choice of a Commentary on the Sacred Text, which will naturally 
result in favour of one most in accordance with their own senti- 
ments, it is universally acknowledged by every denomination of 
orthodox Christians that Dr. Apam CLarke brought to the eluci- 
dation of the Holy Scriptures a ehgered amount of appropriate and 
sanctified learning than any of his distinguished contemporaries, 
His acquaintance with Oriental and European languages has 
scarcely ever been equalled; and from these and other recondite 
sources, previously unexplored, he has drawn a great portion of his 
choicest materials. Erudite and laborious, orthodox and evan- 

ical, he became the most eminent biblical eritic of the age,—“a 
scribe well instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, bringing forth 
out of his treasury things new and old.” But profound learning, 
of which a less-accomplished author would have made an osten- 
tatious display, may be reckoned among the minor excellencies of 
his character and writings. Sound judgment, deep piety, a candid 

irit, and true liberality of sentiment, all clothed in beautiful 
simplicity of language, accommodated to the capacities of the 
unlearned, are discernible in every page of his Commentary, an 
have rendered it a deserved favourite “ with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Any attempt further to eulogize a work of such established 
reputation is needless, since the unceasing and unexampled de- 
mand for it constitutes the fairest criterion of its intrinsic merits, 
and is the best voucher for its present status in general estimation. 
Its varied and manifold advantages are adapted to meet all the 
requirements of biblical critics, advanced students, ministers en- 
gaged in the work of the sanctuary, and of that unpretending and 
most useful order of men, the conductors of Bible classes, and 
Beripture readers; while its practical and devotional reflections, 
copiously distributed through every part, will commend themselves 
| of families, for the service of the closet and of the 

0! 


d. 
Every purchaser of this one work, at the extremely moderate 


price o 

THREE GUINEAS set, or TEN SHILLINGS and 

SIXPENCE per Volume, 

comes at once into possession of the useful anc hallowed results of 
the labour of thirty years, devoted by a highly gifted and most 
successful divine to the letion of a C tary, perennius 
@re, destined to live as lovg as the English language itself, and to 
be perused wherever biblical literature is cultivated and genuine 

iety practised. That he had culled his best materials from more 

han two thousand books in various! and u 
the whole so as to bear effectually on the elucidation and practical 
enforcement of the sacred truths of inspiration, was a delightful 
consideration, in which, miles emeritus, such “an ed soldier” o! 
Christ Jesus might lawfully indulge at the close of his renowned 
career. 


CONDITIONS. 
This work will be printed in imperial octavo, from stereotype 
lates, on superfine paper, made by Messrs. Dickinson & Co., and 
will be completed in six volumes, bound in cloth, lettered, price 
Three Guineas. 
Vol. I. will be published on the Ist of NOVEMBER, and 
Vols. II. and IIL. on the 2nd of DECEMBER, and the subsequent 
Volumes on the first of each month, until completed. 
yy the receipt of a t— order for Three Guineas, a copy 
of the ~ ered will be forwarded, carefully packed, and car- 
e paid. 
rospectuses may be had, and Subscribers’ names received, by 
all Booksellers. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. __ 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, October 12, contains Articles on 

















Agriculture, Russian North Lancashire Farmers’Club 

— + -% culture of, by the —Economy of preparing and 
v. G, Wilkins applying farm-yard manures, 

Asphalte floors by Mr. Garnett 

Barley, Peruvian Pasture 


Birds, British song, 
Kidd 


by Mr.| Pepper, Cayenne 

Plants, diseases of 

British Association Plants, sales of 

Calendar, Horticultural Potato, culture of, by the Rev. 

Chara vulgaris G. Wilkins 

iseases of plants ots, layering (with Engraving) 

Entomological Society Rabbits, to tra) 

Farms, small Railways, by Mr. Dean 

Farming, Russian Khodotham, Kamtschatka 

Plax Khodotham, sale of 

Roses, pots for layering (with 
Engraving) 

Roses, list of , 

Sweet William, monstrous (with 


Engraving) 
Tallow, vegetable, by M. Von 
jore 
Thrips, to kill, by Mr. Pearson 


Trees, fruit, to graft 
Vepeaate tallow, by M. Von 





Flooring, board, for cattle 
fruit trees, to graft 
Jarden, how to ieonange a 
Gardening in Holland, by Mr. 
Masters, Canterbury 

Gardening, villa and suburban 
Grafting, sammer 
Grape mildew 

ges, thorn 
Ice pits in the East Indies, by 

Mr. Eliot, Cawnpore ore’ 

Lands, clay Victoria Regia, by Mr. G. Bolas 
Layering, pots for (with En-| Villa and suburban gardening 





THE HUNNYBUNS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION, No. 44, for 


OCTOBER 19, contains Part III. of the above, with an Illus- 
tration —Also, Sorrows of Gentility, by Miss Jewsbury, Chap. LX. 
—Gertrude, an English Story, by Maria Morris—Beauties of 
Boulogne, with Illustrations—Old and New World Views of Doing 
Good—Work, with Illustrations—Counsels to Contralto Singers, 
by H. F. Chorley, Part I.—The Garden, October, &c. &c. &c. 

*x* A Number is published weekly, price 3d. ; Stamped, 4d. ; 
and in Monthly Parts. Volume L. is now ready, price 10s., beauti- 
fully bound. 

Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 


ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY ; an entirely 
- New Series of Elementary Works adapted for Schools, 
Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited by the Rev. B. G. JoHNS, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Dulwich College. 
The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY on a 
New Plan, and 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND; being the 
First Two Volumes of the Series. Price 1s. each, in cloth, 18mo. 
The great success of ‘ Darton’s Houipay Lisrary’ has a 
to the Proprietors the publication of a Series of School Books, of a 
similar form and price, to appear at successive intervals, under the 
above title. 





Shortly will be published, 
The POETICAL SCHOOL-BOOK for JUNIOR 
CLASSES ; 
The PROSE READING-BOOK for JUNIOR 
CLASSES: forming the Third and Fourth Volumes of The 
Scoot Liprary. 
London: Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill 





ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
/ SOCIETY fora PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
(Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D, 1706), 50, Fleet- 
street, London. 
Directo 


ore. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq., oc. 
Francis Boott, M.D. Sir William Magnay, . 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. John Kound, Esq. 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

Assurances may be effected either on the principle of an imme- 
diate participation in the annual profits in the case of death, or on 
the bonus principle. The bonus is appropriated every sevent 
year, reckoning from the date of the policy, and may be applied 
to the reduction of the future premiums, or surrendered for an 
immediate payment in money. 

Policies are likewise granted for specified or fixed sums, at re- 
duced rates of premium, and on every contingency depending on 
the duration of life. 

There is no proprietary class ; the whole of the profits are divided 
among the assured. T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by 
special Acts of Parliament. 
62, King William-street. London; and 21, St. David-street, 
Edinbargh. 














Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
‘homas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.R. 


George Bousfield, Esq. 

Thomas Challis, Esq. & Ald. 

Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 

John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, L.L.D. 

Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
25 | 30 35 45 
£1 16 3 £2 15 £2 7 £3 6 0 








40 
‘ | £2 15 7 





The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 


int 


in 














pany :— 
I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

IL. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a capital of One Million. 

IN THE LIFE DEPAKTMENT.—1. Assurances are effected 
on Participating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and 
Descending Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at 
the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of Deat 
_ 2 Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or Decreasing Scales. =. : 

3. Policies on the Parti ting Scale diately int 
the Profits of the op < 

4. The Age of the Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented. 

5. Policies assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 
or the Execution of Judicial Sentences. 

IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furniture, Stock- 
in-Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks 
of all descriptions, Insured at moderate Rates. 

LOANS from 100. to 1,000l. advanced on Personal Security, and 
the Deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the Borrower. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 

NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avacne, Esq. . G. Henriques, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 

Charles b. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

D. Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








ine, culture of, a b ite to 

the culture of the mind 
Willison’s Nursery, noticed 
Wheat, chloride of lime a cure 

for smut in, by Dr. Steele 


anure, value of artificial 
Manure, farm, by Mr. Summers 
Manure heaps, philosophy of 
Manure heaps, to cover, by Mr. 

Walker, Whitehaven Dublin 
Mildew, grape Wheat drill, new—gluten a spe- 
Modbury Cattle Show cific mark of wheat 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 

tte ins, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 

Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPPICE for Advertise- 

















eae 8 ee 
ime Assur olicy olicy payable a 

Assured. | in 1841. | in 1848. Death. 
£5,000 | 13 yra.10mths.|\£683 6 8 |£78710 0 | £6,47016 8 
5,000 | l year .- ee | 11210 0} 511210 © 
1,000 | 12 years 100 0 0} 15710 O| 1,25710 0 
1,000 7 years ee ee 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
1,000 | 1 year i. cal 2210 0} 1,02210 0 
500 | 12 years 50 0 0| 7815 62815 0 
500 4 years . ee 45 00 545 0 0 
5u0 | l year 1 5 0 511 5 0 





The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LI NSUR. 

Y ANCE COMPANY. Established at ag INSUR. 

Low rates are charged by this C: io Rete 

—— ~ lien ofa eusepenine ond wnsortee nn se an tmmediate 
'he Premiums for Female lives have been terial 

Fire Insurances on favourable terms, = ly reduced, 

Prospectuses may be had of the 


_ London Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York 


ELICAN LIFE INSURAN ANY 
Established in = COMP, ’ 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 


r OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster, 
COMPLETE SECURITY, : 
MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM 
WITH PERIODICAL BONUSES 
OR LOW RATES WITHOUT BONUS, 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES,) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College- 
Esplanade, Hasaburgh — 
LInstituted a.p. 1714. 


Chairman—WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. 
nity-Chairman—NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Byq 
The rates on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are consider. 
— mesnens. i senerengraanes — be effected, without profits, at 
reduced premiums, as well as 
thereot e 'y payments of only two-thirds 
he scale for middle and advanced ages i i 
tothe public, onus of = * 
y the Septennial Bonus of 1848, additions h made 
prone policies (effected in Great Britain) Ad — 
vetween the ages of 20 and 25; 571. per cent. between the ages of 95 
4 ae cent. ee =o ages of 30 and 35; and 4. per 
cen’ ween the ages of 35 and 40, on the respecti' Amounts: 
—s ped wpe geen sis is at 
olicies effected at the present time will participate i 
nus. THOMA LEWIS, _ 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual rates, and profits returned 
on policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment. 


[)SPUTED LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
July smart Siowing is an extract from the Times of the Nth of 


“A trial of considerable interest to life assurance 

public was concluded yesterday in the Court of pty 4 
Sagle Company held a policy for an assurance of 5392, in the Albion 
Company, as security for an advance, the payment of which policy 
was now disputed by the Albion, on the ground that at the time 
it was effected the fact of the assured party having been a manof 
intemperate habits was concealed from the office. The chief evi- 

dence turned upon the question as to the degree of intem 
that had been exhibited, and the result was that a vat we 
eo against the resisting office, not only for the amount of policy, 
ut also for 40/. interest from the date when it ine, ‘The 
cireumstance of the action being brought by one office against an- 
other presents a striking illustration of the uncertainty which 
may attach to all policies under the present system, and shows 
that the only mode by which absolute security can be obtained by 
the public must lie in the general adoption by assurance offices of 
the plan of protecting themselves in every case by due inquiries 
before the granting of each policy, and of afterwards assuming the 
full responsibility of the completeness of such inquiries by holding 
themselves precluded from raising any future question. In the 
present case, two offices are found to be diametrically opposed in 
their opinions as to what can properly invalidate a claim, and yet 
the public are expected to be able to guard themselves against such 
contipeencies, wong | cases have occurred before, and even if 
hey were more rare, they would seriously injure the progress of 
life assurance. The very principle upon which the ot sod is 
founded is the removal of uncertainty, and whenever that prin- 
ciple is counteracted in the slightest degree, the people who would 
deterred.” 


be the first to resort to its advantages are the first to be 








Dublin; ang 





THE LONDON 
INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament,) 
No. 72, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. 


Richard & ooner, Esq. M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. M.P. | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq. Q.C. William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Directors. 
Wm. Adams, Esq. New Broad-| John Dangerfield, Esq. Chan 
r c. 


street. — cery-lan 

John Atkins, Esq. White Hart-| Robert H. Forman, Esq. On: 
court, Lombard-street. nance, Pall Mall. 

Henry A. Bevan, Esq. John-st., | J. Hamilton, Esq. Alfred-plac, 
America-square. hurloe-square. 

J.T. Bramwell, Esq. Laurence | John Matthews, Esq. Arthur 
Pountney-lane. reet West, City. 

C. O. Parnell, Esq. Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 
Auditors. 
George Cumming, Esq. West- | JamesTurner, Esq. Parliamem 


urne Grove. 
Ww. David Henry Stone, By 
Poultry. 





D. Starling, Esq. Change- 

alley, City. 

Bankers—The London and County Bank. 

Medical Adviser—B. Phillips, Esq. F.R.3. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. 





PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 
24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. 


The Rev. J.S. Boone, A.M.Stan- | Thomas Jervis Amos, Bq. York: 
street, Portman-square. 


hope-street, Hyde Park. Est: 
Capt. Creed, Norfolk-crescent, | George ¥. Robson, Park. 
Oxford-square. bourne-terrace, Hyde. ; 
Charles Pemberton, Esq. East-| and New-square, Lineols 
bourne-terrace. Hyde Park,| Inn. 


and Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Medical Adviser—J. B. Brown, Esq. 
Secretary—Charles Hoghton, Esq. I 
The Policies of this Company, being indisputable, form FAMILY 
PROVISIONS AND NEGOTIABLE SECU RITIES, for 
validity is not dependent, as in the case of ordinary Policies, up? 
the import of previous reports and other documents. of Lit 
Owing to this important improvement in the practice va te 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid 
commencement of its business, and is steadily eon, 










ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 
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Ts “EAGLE “INSURANCE - COMPANY.— 


1807, by Act of Parliament, 2, Crescent, New 
Brtabliste aot eiera La ~~ bel 
Directors. 
he Hon. J.C. TALBOT, QC., Chairma 


Esq., 


Chairs 
WALTER A. PEACOCK, ‘Charies Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 


Cue Bischoff, Esq. 


chard H. line. ges 
mas Boda = Esq. Wich = - , vod i 
fess kelp ne ar! ce rice, Esq. 
faci ould, Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 


ith Roupell, M.D. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck- a 
George Is er, Ben MD D. Finsbury-square ; Wi 
Cooke, Esq. M.D. 39, Trinity-square, Tower- hill 
Actuary and Secretary—Charles J ellicoe, Esq. 


The Annual Income of mee Company exceeds One Hundred and 
qwenty T! ousand Poun' 

7 Pp licies is upwards of Four Thousand. 
Pebctinaatnis scat Two Million Eight Hundred 


nds. 
of Surplus, about One Hundred Thousand 
Co ee iision the pny assured under Policies for the 
the tem of Lie Quinquennial ; and the ham surplus (less 20 
Peent. only) is distributed amongst the ass 

ihe lives assured are permitted in time of ios to reside in any 
country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
), between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more 

pom from the Equator, without extra charge. 
— assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on ferme supplies by she Gungnar. ‘anus 

ss of the Company is conduc on ju 

Ther on , ; of the assured in all particu- 





e carefu it consulted. 
eee snual Heporta of the Com mee state and progress, Pro- 
and Forms, may or will be sent post free, on 
application. ies 


oes yr 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
N COMPANY, 4, New Bank- baibdings, Lothhany. Established 
in 1009, and incorporated by Royal Charte 
Paint —His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
hairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
a -Chairman—Francis Warden, i’ 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D F.R.S. 
benefits of Life Assurance are afforded ce this Company to 
= extent, combined with perfect security, in a fully 
subscribed capital of One Million sterlin ng. besides an accumulating 
ium fund exceeding 524,000, and a revenue from life pre- 








ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Pubiic on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good say & worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and wi 
— more severe tests than those of any other description of 
t. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
ofs shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can fered ata price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In ¢ uality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown- street, Manchester. 


Bricuts Splendid PATENT TAPESTRY 

for CURT alr, PORTIERES, &.—LUCK, KENT & 
CUMMING, No. Regent street, opposite Howell ** James's, 
have a large RM, of the above material. It hangs scoedtaly, and 
is most durable for the above purposes ; the y mo 
derate. Also, ® large Stock of the PATE) T POW ER: LooM 
CARPETS, colours warranted perfectly fast, and can be offered at 
twenty per cent. less than Brussels of the same quality. These 
enn have been highly approved of by all who have purchased 
them 

Brussels and other Carpeting, Damasks, Chintzes, 
Carpets, Floor-cloth, &c. 





Turkey 


ROYAL BANK- BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, September 1850. 


In September, 1840—We opened a department for the supplying of 
‘amilics with Tea and Coffee—upon u principle calculated to 
afford _ 3 gventont advantage in Price—with every security as to 


—Qua 

WHEN QU: ti. ITY is thus made the primary consideration—and 
Price is fixed upon strictly economical principles—we were 
confident that our interest—as involved in the question of 
Profit—would be fully secured by an increasing demand, 
which has been, and must be, the result of such a system— 

so Cote yy bas. 

THE CONSTANT care and exact judgment exercised in our 
A. of selection and classification of qualities—have been 
appreciated and proved by the continually increasing extent 

of the Famity Trape—in connexion with our Establishment. 

WE CAN NOT refrain from directing the attention of Family 
Sercneetts to the present anomalous state of the Tea Mar- 


THE Fi —_ re lear of good and choice kinds is, at present, unusually 
reasonable, at the same time there is an increasing de- 
mand for the commonest Buack Tea. This indicates that 

CHEAPNESS—being more 


> 





regarded by many dealers than 
niums alone of more than 105,000l., which is annually pooner UALITY—Disappointment is the necessary consequence to 
pein fee — are divided every seven — among the AMLI LIES, whose gapolies are derived from parties not 
fre whol life P half the premium may remain on credit for the PURCHAS 2. requisite advantages in SELECTION and 


hole in Increasing Rates have been computed on a plan peculiar 
— ae he assurances may be effected for the whole 
= aril life at mt the least possible immediate expense. 


wing table. wt the bonus. additions to a policy for 
wae = ] periods 1837 and 1844 :— 








hare oe " ‘peme 
added in | added in | Total Bonus 

= 1837. 1844, 

1831 £437 10 0 | £57018 9 | £1008 8 9 
1833 375 0 0| 564 6| 939 7 6 
1833 31210 0 557 16 3 870 6 3 
1834 250 0 551 5 0} 801 5 O 
1885 187 10°0 5413 9 732 3 9 
1836 125 0 0| 538 2 6 663 2 6 
1837 g@10 0 S111 3 413 
1838 oe 525 0 525 0 0 
1839 450 0 0 450 0 © 
1s40 375 0 0 375 0 0 
1841 300 0 0 300 0 0 
1842 2500 225 0 0 
1843 1590 0 0 150 0 0 
1844 75 00 7 0 0 











The next Bonus wil Ne: — up to the 3ist December, 1851, and 
will be declared early in 1852. Policies effected before the 31st ~ 
December next will be entitled to one year’s additional share of 
profits over later insurances. 

pectuses, with Tables of Rates, and every information, may 
be obtained at the O: 


HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. _ 


T° PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c.— 
PATENT PEDOMETERS for the waistcoat pocket, at 
PAYNE'S, 163, New Bond-street, opposite Long’s Hotel —New 
Peat TRAVELLING Chocks chiming on springs in place of 








NAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 

from Paris, a large variety of _Fourteen- day CLOCKS, 

% strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 

China The designs are pastoral and “Mieterieal. and include 

afew of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
five, and seven guineas each, and upwards. 


A.B SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
ngton. 





Suaueotthe 1¢ Duke of Welli 
[PCORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing fstehlichmend, 

and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E 
7 HER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HA 
G8, + sonar by his patented inventions.) fitted up on the walls of 
ie very extensive range nd ee -rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve: 

ple of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
_ the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
qiain — mpg} price, ») givia at = view a drawing room st 

mn. -room al er Paper-hangings. per yar 
Pre n all foreign in Paper-hangings, ofthe first fabric; Brussels 
one pestry Carpets at 3¢. to 38. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
saree re a it ards wide, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d., 28. 6d., 

































aoe AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
[4 & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE iments. she most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
it Meat G ish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 


wd by - tendo and it ins gorating properties enables the stomach 
ly digest the 


taly use ¢ this aromatic and deliciovs Sauce is the best 














street, 
“ti Tarsiay @ & Sons, any Crosse & "Blackwell, £ wae 
) sin Seer ehants, 


in London ; and generally by the principal 
i To fuard 
against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
Parting” aze-upon the label and patent.cap af the battle. 























ROBT. ROBERTS & COMPANY. 
Entrance up the Steps—Leading to the BANK. 
OTE.—Liverroo., with its Docks, stands eminently advantageous 
Sor the Importing of Tea. Its superior Shipping Trade, having 
Docks covering upwards of 250 Statute Acres—with more than 


20 miles of Quay space, an amount of accommodation to be 
Sound in no other Port in the World, 


The Low Rates of Shipping Charges and the great facility for 
Despatch, have already secured to the Port of Liverpool 
___ nearly the whole of the Export Trade to China. 

N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 

POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly rernoves the tartar and all impurities, 
promners that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 

its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 

& . from the man Poe they have been oa brated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 

be ‘ore the public. They bave now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 

Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 

28. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Roya 

—_ combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 

f the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 

BS Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


YERFECT HEALTH RESTORED wirnovt 
MEDICINE, Inconvenience, or Expense, by DU BARRY’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves 50 times 

its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 

“Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, and 
Debility, from which I have suffered ~ ee misery, and which no 
medicine could remove or relie have been effectually cured by 
DU BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD, in a very short 
time.—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” “ Kight years’ 
dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, 
for which my servant ~— 7 the advice of many, have been 
effectually removed by Barry’s delicious Health-restoring Food 
inavery shorttime. I shall be happy to ay az Sony — 
Rev. Joun W. FLAVELL, Kidlington Kectory, Norfolk.” Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, 
and general debility, which rendered my life very miserable, has 
been radically removed by Du Barry’: . Health- -restoring Food.— 

LEX. 8, Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
timoniais from Lord Stuart de Decies; Major-General Thomas 

sing, Exmouth ; Mr. Samuel Barlow, Darlington, a cure of 20 

, and irritability; William 
Hunt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, "who after 
suffering 60 years from a partial paralysis, has regained the use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food; the Rev 
Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders; 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a lady 
from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the Kev. Thomas 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousness, 
with spasms and daily vomitings ; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the cure of epi eptic fits; Doetors Ure 
and Ilarvey ; James Shorland, Esq. No. 3, Sydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th Regiment— a cure of dropsy ; : 
James Porter, Esq. Athol-street, Perth—-a cure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility; J. Smyth, Tes rh Lower Abbey-street, 
Dublin; Cornelius O'Sullivan, M.D. F.R.CS. Dublin—a perfect 
cure of 3o years’ indescribable agony, esti had resisted all other 
remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by Du 
yd & Co. Sold in canisters, with full tastenctions, weighin, 
1lb, 28, 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d.; Sib. 1ls.; 121b. at Super- refined 
quality, 10 1b. 338. : “sib. 22s.—Dvu Barry & Co. 127, New Bond- 
street, London ; Hedges ry Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Piccadil y; and through all Grocers, C hemists, and 
Booksellers. Caution—The health of many persons having been 
seriously injured by Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powder, 
or other spurious compounds under imitation of name, or called 
similar by their unscrupulous compounders, it will be necessary to 
note Messrs, Du Barry & Co.’s name on each canister,in order to 
avoid being imposed upon by heartless knavery. 








ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.K.H, Prince Albert, and M. the Em- 
vated of Kussia, most respectfully ae ta the public an 
nspection of his extensive STOCK of VA ry ‘and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern aE kN ny € most econo 
micalcharges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with me dints. pusiiee® 
four holes, 8 guineas.. Gentlemen's, with enamelled. di 
guineas, Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warrantea Tb 
stantial and accurate ging Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— DE 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Roy: al Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
Co., 
TE, 


HLKINGTON and 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &ec, 
respectfully to call ae to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT STREET... } LONDON; 
MOORGATE-S STREET, 

And my NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 

At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that. 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent ine by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


WAFET Y for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes forma ge preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’ ‘churchyard, London ; 28, Lord re Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, WwW olverhampton, 


No, ELTY in WINTER COSTUME.— 

YOUNG & CO. are now yronared with the largest stock in 
London of WINTER OVER-COATS, made from their Patent 
Beavers, Witneys, and Kersey cloths." These Coats, from their 
peculiar warmth, lightness, and tenuity, have already secured for 
the patentee the largest amount of patronage ever bestowed on any 
article of wearing apparel, and continue to be confidently recom- 
mended. Prices 308., 35a, and 403.—Y. & Co. still continue to sup- 
ply from their imperishable black cloth. Dress Coats at 45« and 
508. ; treble milled Doe Trowsers at 16s. to 2ls.; Waistcoats at 
10g. 6d, and 128.; Oxonian and Study Coats at 21s. to30.—YOUNG 
& CO., 317, High Holborn, opposite Gray's Inn-lane. 


YOCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 

/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceous su nee can be 80 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 














other from separating. Such an union is presented in the C cores 
roparee by JAMES EPPS. Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
ussell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while ‘the ‘ielig ht~ 


ful flavour, in'part dependent on the oil, is retai tained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


| EAUTIFYING and PRESERVING the 

HAIR.—To preserve the human hair has been for a lon 
time the unsuccessful pursuit of innumerable Chemists an 
Naturalists, and although there have been various compounds pro- 
fessing to accomplish this desirable end, still nothing really capable 
of restoring and preserving one of the’ most beautiful o nature's 
gifts was discovered until 1821, when ie result of a series of ex- 
periments tried for a long previous iod upon pe rsons of all ages 
and mee Ew ey established the infallible ay of 

. LDRIDGE’s BALM OF COL 

Thew LIEN nm of this inestimable nape in restoring 
the hair to its pristine beauty, and the certainty with which its 
conservative agency operates in preserving it, has received, as 
might beexpected, the most flattering testimonials from the grate: 
ful thousands who have experienced its effects.—ds. 6d., 6s. 
lls. per bottle; no other prices—When you ask for Olarldee 
Balm, never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any ot = 
article as a substitute. —13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few 
doors above the Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. 


wP INE.—CURVATURE of the SPINE and 

CONTRACTIONS of the LIMBS PERMANENTLY 
CURED by a system which, during 25 years, has never failed 
to cure where cure was possible; but which, from various causes, 
has hitherto been patronized almost exclusively by the Nobility.— 
The attention of professional gentlemen in the provinces is 
solicited, and as neither pressure, constant lying, or other restric- 
tion is required, arrangements have been made which provide the 
comforts of home and the advantages of a superior education for 
young ladies while under treatment. Patients are, in the first 
instance, submitted to one or other of the many eminent medical 
men in London who are acquainted with the system, who decide 
whether or not it be applicable to their case, —Address, M.D., Post- 
office, Park-terrace, Regent's Park. 


N°, O CU RE for NERVOUSNESS, Mind and 
o Comptatnts. and Insanity, is known but Rev. Dr. 
WILL is MOSELEY’S. As mind differs from matter, so these 
complaints differ. from bodily, and require mental medicines ; 
pills, powders, or foods of any charaeter are therefore useless. Haw 
can these cure diseases of the mind? Dr. M.’s great discoveries 
consist of mpeg fo ph neem eo that cure these complai 
as certainly as Ba and Insanity almost with e 7 
certainty. His PAMPHL Pe erith full partiouless, frank 
any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, Sloemebury-ctrett, Bedford. 
square, London. Apply or write. At home from 11 to 3. 


A? NOTHER CURE of 15 YEARS" ASTHMA 
by Dr. Loc ‘OCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“ Garden-place, Cheetham-hill, eet. 6, 1847. 

“Gentlemen,—For the last 15 years my wife has been afiti 
with severe asthma, and during that time has never been able to 
obtain more than temporary and partial relief. Since she Has 
taken two boxes of the Wafers her cough has quite left her, and 
her breathing is now as free as she could wisb. EY WOOD. 

They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. lid... 28. 9d., and lla, 
per box. Agents: Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Pleet- street, Lon- 
don ; and sold by all petites. venders. 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S MALE TS WAFERS, highly recom- 
mended to ladies: have no uae of medicine. Price 1s. 14d., 28.9d., 
and 11s. per box.—All Pills undersimilar names are counterfeits." 


PRIGHTFU L Cancerous Wounds in the Breast 
healed by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mrs. 
Mathews, of Bridge-street, Southwark, after her confinement, had 
such a dreadful bad breast that she could not possibly suckle the 
infant. Four deeply-seated cancerous sores formed in her 
breast, which defied the united exertions of several of the faculty 
to heal, and it was decided that the knife should be reso: ted to, as 
offering the only chance of cure ; this the patient positively objected 
to, om determined on giving Holloway’s Uintment.and a 
trial, The result has been most successful, for all the wounds are 
now soundly healed, and she is enjoying the best of health.- 
by all druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
Strand, London: 
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THE LADDER OF 
AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By ROBERT BELL, 


On Thursday, the 24th inst., will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GOLD: 


Author of ‘ Wayside Pictures in France, &c.’ ‘The Fairfax Memoirs,’ &e. 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 








MAZZINI. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ROYALTY 
IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 





MEMOIRS OF TH 


By GENERAL KLAPKA, 


“Full of interest and animation.”—Examiner. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. Dublin: J. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AND REPUBLICANISM 


ILLUSTRATING THE LATE IMPORTANT AND DEEPLY INTERESTING EVENTS IN ITALY, AND 
CONTAINING MAZZINI’S ORATION ON THE DEATH OF THE BROTHERS BANDIERA; 


LETTER TO M. DE TOCQUEVILLE AND M. DE FALLOUX, &c. &c. 


E 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN HUNGARY. 


Late Secretary-at-War of the Hungarian Commonwealth, and Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. 
In 2 vols. price 21s. with Portraits of GgngRAL Kiarka and Kossuta, and a Map of the AusTRIAN Empire. 
**One of the most extraordinary narratives of great and extraordinary military events that has ever appeared.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


** The doings and darings of the writer have won for him a world-wide reputation, and his narrative will be read with 
interest by all who can sympathize with the sufferings of a high-spirited, a generous, and a noble people.” —Athenaum. 


London: Caar.es GILPin, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


B. GILPIN. 








combine entertainment and instruction. 


of the principal Forms of Animal Structure. 





Forms of Fossil Remains. 2 vols. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


struction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 


Magazine, after some general observations on the whole subject, thus remarks :— 


main branches of Natural Science. 





a higher and increasing, and as yet unconceived extent.” 





London: Wm. S, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


CLASS BOOKS FOR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.RS. F.G.S. 


Author of ‘ Principles of Human Physiology,’ &c. 


A Series of Treatises upon the principal departments of Natural Science, written in a popular and 
familiar style, exhibiting the latest and most correct views, and embodying a large assemblage of striking facts, so as to 


Each volume is illustrated with very numerous Engravings on Wood. Price 6s. cloth lettered. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a Comprehensive Sketch 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a Systematic View 


of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief 


® 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; including the 


Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, according to 


ASTRONOMY, 


HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Matter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; and the Con- 


The Rev. B. PowEkLL, Savilian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Oxford, and Author of the ‘ History 
of Natural Philosophy’ in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, who has reviewed the series at some length in the Dublin University 


“ They are productions having for their express object the diffusion of a sound and elementary knowledge of the 
n They are designed for all classes of beginners; whether of one grade or another, they 
are intended to be alike available to the mere humble seeker after instruction, who may peruse them upon his contri- 
bution of his weekly pence in the unpretending reading-room of the Mechanics’ Institute; or to the young inquirer, who, 
with greater advantages, is devoting his open faculties to the happy task of at once enjoying gratifications of the purest 
kind, and at the same time exercising and invigorating those faculties, and enlarging their capacity for such enjoyment to 


“‘These works display a fulness of knowledge, with great powers of popularly conveying it, and a clear and methodical 
‘general arrangement, as well as a judicious selection of particular facts for the purpose of illustrating general principles.” 


and 


Spectator. 


I 
THE LIFE of 


man of F. R. HASSE, Professor of Evan; 
Universit; 
Vicar of 


NEW WORK ON BAPTISM, BY THE REV. DR, cRoLy. 


-by writers who lived 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'’S AND RIV 
ANNUAL REGISTER, — 
Now ready, in 8vo. ‘price lég, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1849, ° 


an & Co.; J. M. Richardson: i 
.3 Je : Houlston  & yaniltn & 





n crown 8vo. price 6a. 
ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. Translated and abridged from the Ger. 
elical Theology j ‘ 
of Bonu, by the Rev. WILLIAM TURNER ye 
oxgrove, “ — xi, MA, 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 





Pe Now ready, in 8vo. price &e. 
PTHE THEORY of BAPTISM; or, the 
REGENERATION of INFANTS in BAPTISM "rindi 
cated on the Testimony of HOLY SCRIPTURE, CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITY, and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Ret - ae GEORGE COLT, L.LD. 
ector of the Unit *arishes of St. Stephe y 
St. Benet, London. phen, Walheodl, and 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 8yo. price 24s. Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels (to be com- 


a eted in Two Volumes,) 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with acritically 
revised Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and 
copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English, Por the 
Use of Theological Students and Ministers, 
By HENRY ALFORD, M.A. 

Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-pl: 
and Deighton, Cambridge. place, Landon ; 


HYMNS AND FOEMS FOR THE SICK—SECOND EDITION, 
In small 8vo, price 73. 6d. 


YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
VISITATION of the SICK. ; 
Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 

This Volume contains 233 separate pieces; of which about ® ar 
rior to the 18th Century: the rest are 
modern, and some of these original. Amongst the names of the 
writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J. Beau- 
mont—Sir T. Browne—F. Davison—Elizabeth of Bohemia—P. 
Fletcher—G. Herbert—Dean Hickes—Bp. Ken—Norris—Quarles— 
Sandys—Bp. J. Taylor—Heary YR ae Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modern writers :—Miss E. B. Barrett—The Bishop of Ox- 
ford—S. T. Coleriage—Sir R. Grant—Miss E. Taylor—W. Words- 
worth—Rev. Messrs. Chandler—Keble—Lyte— Monsell—Moultrie 
—and Trench. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8yo. 12s. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. ; 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on appli: 
cation. W. Newbery, 6, King-str eet, Holborn. 
BAPTISM AND REGENERATION, 
] APTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses, as one of the Sacraments appointed by our Saviour 
at the Establishment of the Christian Religion. By the Rer. 
WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersley. Royal 12mo. handsom 
cloth, gilt and lettered, price 2s. 
RESURRECTION. —The Scriptural Doctrine 
of the Resurrection: a Lecture. By the same Author. In Svo.k 
MARRIAGE: its Origin, Duties, and Uses, By 
the Rev. W. BRUCE, of Edinburgh. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 
HEAVEN: a Sermon. By the Rev. G. Bost. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and a Portrait. Crown 
Svo. 9d, sewed.—The Portrait may be had separately, on lam 
paper, price 4d. 
LIFE in its Origin, Gradations, Forms, and Issue. 
By the same Author. Crown Svo. 3d. sewed. 
Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn, London. 
COMPLETION OF TARVER'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 



















































In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 11. 58. ead 
HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH Dit; 
TIONARY. By J.C. TARVER, French Master, Eton Colles 
Notice from Quarterly Review, No. 174, September, 1830. 
“ Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which 
been thrown on French phrases by M. Tarver... .. Hisw 

really a valuable addition to our Dictionary shelf—the aren 
ortant shelf inevery man’s library. The nice skill with whit . 
has compared and contrasted the phrases of the two most it 
ential of modern tongues can hardly be over praised. Such sb 
might well deserve a distinct notice; but we are happy © 
this opportanity, meantime, of saying that one of the ¥ ume 
now been in constant use with us for five years, and we shot ; 
at a loss to name another recent one of its class which we } 
found more useful. The idea was happy: and the exeoution | 
been most laudably careful. We have nm infinitely ob! ‘al 
in reading the lighter French literature of this aes ie 
vocables fresh from the mint of camp or guinguelle, am 2 
audacious turns, PwvavTa GUVETOLOLY, undreamt of by 
forty’—which would have puzzled Voltaire as much a8 Johnse 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 







































































. “ -street, int 
Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-sti : 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Tock 
Chancery-lane, inthe pari of St.Andrew, inthe saidco : 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-street¢ 
| thesaidcounty, Publisher,at N o.14,inW ellington-sirm . 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 















Scoreanp, Messrs. Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for a# 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 18, 16% 
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